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OTICE.—TO the MASTERS ot COL 
LO " 
ES and SCHOOLS. a Fj ag meg Forney 
Free MANS & 3 & CO. Y of any 4 $o 
Pettnats snaee roost published BOOKS intendéd for use in 


ScHOO to an pernon actually actually engaged in tuition.—39 
x O18, Row. & London, 


EOLOGY.—KING’S COLLEGE, 
—Professor TENNANT, F.G.S will eeinmence 
RSE of WEDNESDAY BVENING LHOPURES on 
Y. t e; ure, Jan 
GMOL 1s. Anda more EXTENDED COURSE on WEDNES- 
DAY and FRIDAY MORNINGS, from Nine to Ton; First 











Lect » January 26 This Course will be continued 
a ny: ,, Pext-Book, the New Edition of “ Lyell’s Elements of 

, R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 
RSITY HALL, 14, BROWNS- 


WOOD PARK, STOKE NEWINGTON, Er ag 
the REV. WILLIAM ex 
rienced Masters in Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, and Modern 

or Eastern La es. Gentlemen receive a thoro Educa- 
tion in al Bran and the most careful special tion is 
—> to the a. ion of Candidates for University and Civil 

00 Bx aitedical Suadonta.For all P ticular wags 
for Law and —For all Pa 
the . W. Kinxvs, 14 Brownswood Park, Stoke wington, 

on, N.—A limited number of Boarders can be received. 





HEMISTRY, HEAT, ELECTRICITY, 
MAGNETISM. —Mr. TRI BR, late of St. Thomas’s, is 
now ot liber to commence his usual COURSE of LECTURES 
at Public or ryt tq Schools, or to pre Gentlemen for the 
various Competitive Examinations, M r, Naval, and Civil, 
in any of the above subjects. 


ddress : en SCHOOL of EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE 
- Great Portland Street, W. 





is at REDUCED SCALE of IN- 


EST, without the ex Life Assurance or Pre- 
iy = e REAL and HRSON AL ADVANCE COM- 


of veh or dock werveate. 


unted. Forms 


Sani Gate W.c 


tis —2, Tavistock Street 
J. HARVEY, Secretary. 





£250,000 HAVE BEEN PAID AS 
PENSATION FOR 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 


INVESTED CAPITAL AND RESERVE 
FUND, £50,000. 


ANNUAL INCOME, £85,000, 


An Anaual Payment of £3 to £6 5s. secures 


£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 
Or £6 per Week while laid up by Injury 


guations, aod" Oto & ‘CORNHILL: and 10 REGENT 


W. J. VIAN, Secretary, 


COM- 





LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
13 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, 8.W. 


ESTABLISHED 1824. 


Presideut—THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
Chairman—Right Hon. JOHN ROBERT MOWBRAY, M.P. 


WILLIAM BOWMAN, F.R.S 
Deputy-Chairmen, { SIR CHARLES LOCC Bari i RS. 


FINANCIAL RESULTS on ons SOCIETY’S OPERA- 


The ANNUAL INCOME, steadily increasing, exceeds 
The ASSU RANCE FUND), safely invested, is over. . 
The NEW POLICIES in the last year were 498, as- 


SERRE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EE EE EE EEE HES 


£207,000 
1,491,000 


337,973 
Chpecdeceo 11,329 

sake bas 03h d0-40 Glau beac ab wadeneeeabe 275,077 
The TOTAL ‘CLAIMS BY DEATH paid amount to 2,096, 149 





The following are among the distinctive features of the Society : 


Crepit System.—On wy Policy for eu whole of Life, where 
the age does not exceed 60, one the Annual Premiums 
during the first five years ma ane « A credit, and may either 
continue as a debt on the Policy, or be paid off at any time. 

Low Rares or Premium ror Youne Lives, with early partici- 
pation in Profits 

EnpowMeNtT Asweances may be effected, without Profits, b 
which the Sum Assured becomes payable on the attainmen 
ef a specified age, or at death, whichever event shall first 

ppen. 

Invatip Lives may be assured at rates proportioned to the 
increased risk. 

Promer Serriement or Ciarms.—Claims paid thirty days after 
proof of death. 





BONUS YEAR—SPECIAL NOTICE. 


All With-Profit Policies in existence on June 30th, = will 
participate in the Bonus to be declared in January, 1867, so 
that Persons who complete such Assurances before June 30th, 
1866, will share in that Division, although one Premium only 
will have been paid. 





Tables of Rates, Forms of Proposal, and the Report — 
issued, can be obtained of any of the Society’ 8s Agents, or o 


GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary, 
13 St. James’s Square, London, 8. W. 





HE NATIONAL STANDARD LIFE 
AND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
(Limurep). 


22 MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 
General Manager. 
Rk. R. HUTCHINSON, F.R.G.S., F.A.S.L. 





LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Policies absolutely indisputable and indefeasible. 


Part of Claims paid on notification of death, and balan 
within one month after proof of death. re 


Taste A, wira Prorirs. 
Annual Premiums for oat de | ap on a Single Life, payable 














Premium. 


m | Ase 


20 


Age) Prem 





tm. Ag Premium. ase Premium, 
£ . £ . d. 
iO || $55 [o| 294 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Kvery description of Property insured against loss by fire. 


No Extra Charge for Policy Stamps or Policies. 
Acests Waxtrp. Apply to Chief Office. 


pa 2 Fins INSURANCE 
ae I ron Pall Mall, London, 
Established 1803. 
Pubsortbed and Invested Capital and Reserved Fund, £1,900, 000. 


Pee eee eee ee seen 














£8. a. £s 
116 0 | 30; 2 











Fire me peeeee i gmee ~A on every EOE BSE 8 

Claims liberally and promptly settled. ~A of 

ait ora yo St chothr Sot Bake Bea 
ANDREW BADEN, Superintendent. 
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THE CHOICE CONCHOLOGICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
Yee a OF THE LATE LOVELL REEVE, ESQ., 


R. J. C. STEVENS to | to announce he 
vA at 
Street, Covent Gard hte tk VALU AB BLE FEBRUARY rei dice 


Sere pore, har y 
tate ee ent AeA, Weds 
0. 0 
be Seen 08 a choice Ca py ot the Conchologia I ea 
also ahogany Bookease, with Cabinet of of 


ie, for ‘Shells, Maho others. 
eo view the Day before and Morning of Sale, and Catalogues 





AX CIENT and MODERN ware See, 

SE avatar ~ pm etiy 8b x 

Collestion of the above artisles for for sel on 
7 Proofs and Pattern Pieces, 
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Sasa an be Ronee Se of the and overy informa. 


ome. ——— or on 
pence matey? wh me _~ communications 
daily 10 a.m. 





TLANTIC and GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY. 


NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that in conformity with the 
terms on which the FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS of the 
PENNSYLVANIA SECTION of this Railroad were issued, the 
following—viz. :— 


Eighty bonds of 1,000dols. each, numbered respectively : 9, 20, 
25, 61, 63, 66, 75,76, 175, 249, 264, 290, 304, 306, 315, 325, 332, 348, 366, 
367, 392, 409, 422, 425, 463, 473, 488, 489, 515, 532, 680, 735, 796, 880, 
881, 911, 912, 981, 991, 1021, 1087, 1104, 1126, 1150, 1158, 1161, 1187, 
1198, 1199, 1242, 1251, 1264, 1265, 1266, 1207, 1361, 1374, 1376, 1386, 
1422, 1430, 1461, 1493, 1504, 1518, 1562, 1570, 1502, 1503, 1506, 1507, 
1638, 1659, 1660, 1742, 1750, 1773, 1868, 1931, 1964; 

Twenty-four Bonds of 500dols, each, numbered respecti 
2011, 2041, 2053, 2055, 2067, 2074, 2079, 2006, 2116, 2170, 2220, 2269, 


2273, 2326, 2336, 2307, 2385, 2300, 2449, 2453, 2469, 2524, 2558, 
2583 ; 


Eighty Bonds of 100dols. each, numbered respectively—2665, 
2666, 2674, 2687, 2739, 2762, 2775, 2781, 2813, 2865, 2912, 2913, 2029 
2958, 2973, 2982, 2983, 2084, 2995, 29096, 3050, 3065, 3006, 5084, 3085, 
3166, 3201, 3230, 3231, 3246, 3282, 3289, 3293, 3296, 3347, 3353, 3380, 
3422, 3489, 3509, 3513, 3519, 3604, 3607, 3608, 3621, 3661, 3676, 3695, 
3709, 3710, 3803, 3886, 3008, 3917, 3986, 4017, 4032, 4061, 4063, 4081, 


4098, 4118, 4289, 4290, 4311, 4330, 4361, 4383, 4388, 4412, 4414, 4415, 
4444, 4449, 4457, 4532, 4536, 4561, 4572, 
were this day drawn by the undersigned Public Notary. 


Notice is also Given, that such of the aforesaid Bonds as have 
been issued in London will be paid off at the rate of 2251. for 
every 1000dols. Bond, 112%, 10s. for every 500dols., and 22/. 10s. 
for every 100dols. Bond, on presentation at the Company's 
Office, 5 Westminster Chambers, Victoria-street, Westminster, 
on or after 2nd April next, in addition to the Coupon due on 
that day, after which all interest will cease. 


W. GRAIN, Notary Public. 
London, 18th = aw 1866. 





STERN INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED (NON-TARIFF FIRE OFFICE). 


Curr Orrices—7 WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON; 
77 KING STREET, MANCHESTER. 


PAID CAPITAL, NEARLY £80,000. 





General Manager—ARTHUR SCRATCHLEY, Eaq., M.A. 


This Company is enabled to rate special risk on its in- 
dividual merit, without reference to average system of 
classification and and rating adopted by all Tariff Offices. 


uses, Order F &c., may be obtained on applica- 
tion a either ¢ of the Chief 


CHARLES HARDING, Secretary. 
Registered Offices, 7 Waterloo Place, Londor. 
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HERRY, WAR D's. PAL E, 


at 36s. per dozen. 


36s. WARD’S SHERRY. 36s. 


Fit for a Gentleman's Table. Bottles and Cases included. 
Terms Cash, Post Orders payable Piccadilly. 
Samrces sent Frer or CHanree. 


CHARLES WARD & SON, 


(Esrantisuep urwarns or A Century), 


MAYFAIR, W., LONDON 
36s. WARD’S SHERRY. 36s. 
WARD’S PALE, 


at 36s. per dozen. 


SHERRY, 
at 36s. per dozen. 








QHERRY, 





PALE 








warns PALE SHERRY, 
at 36s, per dozen. 





REAKFAST BEVERAGE.—Homeeo- 


this country there were to be 0 
to the Goneptible to the onind ; the 
nut either supplied in the wo. or so unskilfully 


pa chante I little noti: J. of London, 
oa Bey "tn the year 1839, to turn 


Bs 

his to thia subject, and at succeeded, with the 
Maborthe tackinecy, in being the fret prod 

Seas in its casio perfect 


"te ate EPPS’ COCOA is ed in 
ml STS ln 
“ "says: “ 
a great variety 


than 


- tea.” —Directions.—Two of the 
Tn brenkfast-cup _— up with —e water or milk. 


2 did Ab. and. packets. Sold confec- 
ists. Each packet a ed “J. Epps, 
Hepapgpethte Obemist, 111 112 Great Russell Street ; 170 Piccadilly? 


PHLIPs & COMPANY’S TEAS ARE 
BEST AND CHEAPEST. 

STRONG to FINE BLACK TEA. 1s. 6d., 2s., 2s. 6d., 3s., 
4d. per Pound. 


Most Black Tea is now only 3s. 6d. per pound, The 
Pelico at Black Black Tea the oar mR» Ry vagy 
Pure, Rich, Rare, Choice Coffee, 1s, 4d., 1s. 6d., 1s. 8d. Phillips 
and Co, have no Agents. : 
PHILLIPS & CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William Street, City, 
London, E.C. 


A price current free. Sugars at market prices. 
ERDIES & CO. send all Free by their own 


goods 
Vi t miles of No. 8 King W City, and 
send Ten Tenn, Soe and’ Spices Caring 


of important nutritive Prine icant 





to 3s, 


Free to any Railway 
- to br — of ~ or 
upwards. a Co, have no connexion any house 
in Worcester or Swansea. 


N. —COCKS’S CELEBRATED 








Aut Oruwers are Repapeee Lagpassegs. 





AUCE,—LEA & PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


This Delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
ls prepared solely by Lea & Perrys. 





The Public are worthless 
and Tocit tee tnkLon Pe ct Mathes are on 
Wrapper, Bottle, and Stopper. 


ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprierors, 
Worcester ; Messrs, Crosse & teasnweas' Messrs. Banrctay 


os. &e., &c.; and G and Oilm 
London, by Grocers en 





STARCH MANUFACTURERS TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS 
OF WALES. 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 

AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &., &. 





ARREFING ‘CANDLES, with Hexagonalshaped 
J. ©. & J. FIELD, 
Who beg tenon eeation the public ublle, against spurious 


SEM 


Sravicer Soar Tasters, and the New 
ty Caxpe, Seif. Cateaanen, Uns Serie. Soar Tan snd the, Xs 


Crab ti MaJxsty’s *aaabsinalea 


ous imitations 


rahe, Th | 





COMMENCEMENT OF A 
NEW VOLUME 


With No. 158. 





NOW READY, PRICE is. od, 


PART XXXVI. 


THE READER, 


FOR DECEMBER. 


Also, VOL. VI. or ‘ THE READER’ 


(From JULY to end of DECEMBER, 1865), 
Price lls. bound, 





CASES FOR BINDING VOL. VIL. 


2s, each. 


Published every FRIDAY AFTERNOON, at Two o’Clock, 


Price Fovrrence ; Sramrep, Fiverence. 





24 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBR ARY. 


FIRST CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 


ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


Commencing at any date. 
Crass B Svunscrrerrosx—HALF-A-GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


OFFICE: 











Book Societies in direct communication with the Library are 
now omeblishes. . Po moni dg part of the Country. Two or 
three e Subscription, may originate 
similar Soci Py = et 41 Br dere and obtain a constant 
succession of the Best Books on moderate terms. 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limrrsp, 
New Oxford Street. 


THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 


307 REGENT STREET, W. 


Next Door to rue Roya. Potyrecunic Institution, 











ALL THE BEST NEW BOOKS 


IN ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, AND 
SPANISH LITERATURE, 


Added immediately on. publication, in large numbers, suited to 
the probable demand. 


Subscription, from One Guinea. 


Catalogues and Terms on a sptiedtion as also the New List of 
Sure.vs Cortes, at greatly reduced prices. 


BOOTH ’s, CHURTONS, HODGSON’S, and 
OTLEY ‘S, 307 Regent "Street 


SAUNDERS 





ARTRIDGE & COZENS, 


STATIONERS and PAPER MAKERS’ AGENTS, 

192 FLEET STREET, Corner of Chancery Lane, E.C. 
The Public Supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
CARRIAGE PAID to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 
CREAM or BLUE NOTE PAPER —3s., 4s., and 5s. 6d. per ream. 

PATENT STRAW NOTE—2%s. and 2s, 6d. per ream. 
OUTSIDE HAND-MADE FOOLSCAP—4s. 6d. per ream. 
PATENT STRAW FOOLSCAP—6s, 6d. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE—3s. 9d. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 
LETTER-PAPER for MSS.—Piain, 4s. ; Ruled, 4s. 6d. per ream, 
SERMON PAPER—Piain, 4s. ; Ruled, 4s. 6d. per ream. 
vee or BLUE ENVELOPES—4s. 6d., 6s. 6d., and 7s. 6d. per 


CHEAP BURT ato for CIRCULARS—2s. 6d. and 3s. per 1,0 0. 
THICK BLACK-BORDERED ditto—lIs. per 100, 
COPY-BOOKS, superfine Paper, 40 pages—2s. per dozen. 

An LLLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST of gaistante Stationery 


Cabinets, Boxes, Postage Scal otographic 
Albums, Writing Cases, &c., post free we , 





OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. 





ee Nee wont of Ranking Business conducted with South 
Aust New South Wales, Victoria, and also by Agency with 
New Zealand, upon current terms with the respective Colonies 


WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London: 54 Old Broad Street, B.C. 


LUNAR ECLIPSES. 
Now Publishing on Glass, 


SERIES of STEREOSCOPIC COM- 
BINATIONS of the LUNAR, RCLIPSKS of FEBRUARY 





ves 0 


Warken be ee ta Ree, * sPreaident the nomical 


Society, &,, 
SMITH, BECK, & BECK, 31 Cornhill, London, E.C, 
82] 








WILLCOX AND GIBBS 
NOISELESS 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, 
DURABLE, AND CHEAP, 

Executes Hemming, Felli Lg oe Co a 

Quilting, Braiding, and Embrold do. all Kinds of De: 


mestic Work : caunot be put out vf ener, and is learned in an 
hour; in short, it is the Cheapest and 


THE MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 
Printed Directions with every Machine. Instructions gratis, 
All Machines Warranted. 


Illustrated Price Lists gratis and post free. Inspection invited. 
PRICE from EIGHT POUNDS, 





135 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


MPORTANT “ANNOUNCEMENT. _ 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN-MAKER to the 

QUEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, scholastic in- 
stitutions, and the public generally, that, by a novel application 
of his unrivalled machinery for making ’ steel pens, he has in- 
troduced a new series of his useful woduntzons which, for 
excellence of temper, quality of materi above all, chea 
ness in price, must ensure universal anpre tion, and defy 
competit 

Each pen bears the impress of his name as a tee of 
quality ; Phey are put up in boxes containing one gross each, 
with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 


At the request. of numerous persons engaged in tuition, J. G. 
has sete adent warranted school and public pens, which 
are cape adapted to their use, being of different degrees of 
flexibility, wd with fmo, medium, and broad points, suitable for 
the various kinds of writing taught in schools, 


Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants and 
Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham Street, 
Birmingham; at 91 John Street, New York; and at 37 Grace- 
church Street, London. 








DENTAL SURGERY. 


OBSERVE—Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY can only be consulted 
in London at his Residence, 9 Grosvenor Strest, GRosvENOR 
SQUARE, 

MPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH and GREAT REDUCTION in PRICES, 


R. EPHRAIM MOSELY, 
9 Grosvenor Srreet, Grosvenor Sevare, sole inventor and 
patentee of ARTIFICIAL TEETH ona soft, elastic, chemically- 
prepaied India-rubber gum, No wires or unsigh htly ew ner 
are required ; they are more Porsiples durable, _ comfortab 
than any yet introduced. Sy ive, a 
rt to the adjoining tecth, and are supplied at prices wi 
he reach of 
Clergymen, Lecturers, and Public Speakers will find this 
system particularly adapted to their wants; it combines com- 
pe enunciation and perfect mastication. Consuitation free. 
nspection invited. 


*,.* Observe—No connexion with any one of the same name. 


** Ephraim Mosely on the Teeth” fully explains his system 
and exclusive Patent. Free on application. 





OBSERVE—Messrs. LEWIN and SIMEON MOSELY and 
SONS can only be consulted in London at their Residences, 
30 Berners Street, Oxford Street, and 448 Strand (opposite 
Charing Cross Railway Station). 


EETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Messrs. LEWIN & SIMEON MOSELY & SONS, 


DENTISTS, 


+A By ERS STREET, ORR08D STRERT nd te 
Op te Charing ross way on r 
painless artical Teeth th are unequalled for economy, darability, 
comfort, and all purposes of articulation and mastication 
Operations of every kind being unne , the most nervous 
are can be supplied without fear of pain or inconvenience. 
Jonsultation free. Teeth from 5s. Sets, from 5 to 25 Guineas, 
warranted. For the efficacy, utility, and success of their 
system, vide ** Lancet.” 


ae attendance at 30 Berners Street, Oxford Street ; 
London; 15 Whitefriargate, Hull; 10 Norfolk Street. 
Shotfleld 4 Bast Parade, Leeds; and 14 St. Nicholas Strect 
Fnecr vende § 


“OBSERVE.” 
Established 1830. No connexion with any one of the same name. 


‘OFT, DELICATE, and WHITE SKINS, 


with’ a delightful abd. Serene, using the 
celebrated UNT SERVICE AP TAB BLETS. ad 
6d. each, man by 


J. C. & J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


1L of HORSE CHESTNUTS (a oer 
externally), This Oil, at first used only for Go now 
ye lag and painful 








any to. be applicable in a all cases of 


Lumbago, Stir Jotnts, 


bottles, wi an 
Chemists, or by cal on of of stamps. Genuine 
Operative 


282 Regent Street, W. 


| 2 ea UC 2S CO Pers E. 
/ DISCOVERED BY DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE. 


Admited by the Profession to be the most valuable Medicine 
ever introduced, Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page nee stated in 


princi 
only of REW and co. Le 








Court Dr. J. Collis Browne was . 
Consequently all other compounds under the pear me | of Chloro- 
dyne must BE spuntous. Earl — in unicated to the 
College .~" stone and J. ry: rt that ip 
the onl pat 

ARE pt 


ASTHMA BRONCHITIS. NE NEURALGIA, So. 
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DICTIONARIES. 





In royal 8vo, cloth, 2 Vols., 22. 2s. ; half morocco, half calf, 
or half russia, at. 10s., 


CRAIG’S UNIVERSAL, TECHNOLOGI- 
CAL, ETYMOLOGICAL, and PRONOUNCING DIC- 
TIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, embracing all 
the Terms used in Art, Science, and Literature. New 
Fdition, revised by Dr. Nvrraut, With Appendix of New 
Words. The Appendix, separately, in cloth boards, price 6s. 


In royal 8vo, cloth (1,300 pages), price 12s.; half calf, 14s. ; half 
; russia, 


russia, 16s. ; marbled edges, 20s., 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY of the ENG- 


LISH LANGUAGE: exhibiting the Origin, Orthography, 
Pronunciation, and Definition of Words; to which are 
aided, a Synopsis of Words differently pronounced by diffe- 
rent Orthotpists, and Walker's Key to the Classical Pro- 
nunciation of Greek, Latin, and Scripture Proper Names, 
with the addition of a Vocabulary of Modern Geographical 
Names, with their Pronunciation. Tenth Edition, revised 
and corrected. 


In medium Svo (980 pages), cloth, price 12s., 
WEBSTER and WORCESTER’S NEW 


UNIVERSAL, CRITICAT.. and PRONOUNCING D1C- 
TIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. With Walker's 
Key to the Pronunciation of Classical and Scripture Proper 
Names, a Prononneing Vocabulary of Modern Geographical 
Names, and an English Grammar. 


In royal 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d., 


KNOWLES’S PRONOUNCING  DIC- 


TIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Incorporating 
the labours of Sheridan and Walker, with 50,000 additional 
Words, and a Kev to the Pronunciation of Classical and 
Scripture Proper Names. Ninth Edition, revised. 


In fscp. 8vo, cloth (256 pages), price 2s. ; or roan, 2s. 6d., 


WALKER’S PRONOUNCING DIC- 


TIONARY. With the Accentuation, Orthography, and 
Pronunciation of the English Language, distinctly shown, 
according to the best authorities. To which is added, an 
Introduction to the English Grammar, the Pronunciation 
of the most important European Languages, a Chronological 
Table, and a variety of Useful Information. Ninetieth 
Thousand. 


In demy 18mo, cloth (288 pages), price 1s. 6d., 


THE SCHOOL EDITION of JOHNSON’S 
DICTIONARY. A New Edition, adapted to the Present 
State of English Literature, and comprehending the Prin- 
cipal Terms of Military Science, Geology, &c., with a Useful 
Collection of Philological, Literary, and Historical Articles, 
intended for general reference. y 

In demy 18mo, cloth (224 pages), price Is., 


JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Enlarged and Modernized by 
P. Austin Nerrauz, LL.D. 


In 64mo, cloth (632 pages), price 1s. ; roan, gilt edges, 1s. 6d. ; 


morocco, 2s., 
ROUTLEDGE’S DIAMOND DICTION- 


ARY of the ENGLISIL LANGUAGE, adapted to the 
Present State of English’ Literature; in which every good 
word is defined with precision and brevity, and the Accen- 
tuation and Orthography clearly shown. 


In royal 32mo, cloth (250 pages), price 9d.; roan, plain edges, 
10d. ; roan, gilt edges, 1s. 
of the 


JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. With Walker's Pronounciation 
of all the Difficult or Doubtful Words and Marks to show 
where to Double the Consonant in the Participle. 


In 32mo, cloth (200 pages), 8d.; roan, plain, 9d.; roan, gilt 
edges, Is., 


JOHNSON'S POCKET DICTIONARY of 
the ENGLISH LANGUAGE Improved by the addition 
of many Thousand Words. 


Tn royal 18mo, boards (200 pages), Is., 
WEBSTER’S PRONOUNCING DICTION- 
ARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

ITALIAN. 
In royal 32mo, cloth (834 pages), price 3s. 6d. ; roan, 4s., 
GRAGLIA’S NEW POCKET DICTION- 
ARY of the ITALIAN and ENGLISH LANGUAGES, 


from Baretti, Bottarelli, Polidori, and Petroni. A Smaller 
Edition of the Work is also kept, price 2s. 6d. 


GRAMMABS. 
In 12mo, cloth, price 4s., 
THE ETON GREEK GRAMMAR. With 


Bishop Wordsworth’s Syntax. Literally Translated by Dr. 
Rovtieper. This Book can also be had in Two Parts nod 


Part I. The Accidence, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
» Ul. The Syntax, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 
In fsep. 8vo, cloth, price 1s., 


KENNY’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. With 


Syntactical Observations, Orth hical Exerc Lesso’ 
on Parsing, Exercises and Questions for ‘kueaaee T: 


In 16mo, cloth, price 9d. ; roan, 1s., 


LENNIE’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Cheap 
Edition. 


In 16mo, cloth, price 9d. ; roan, 1s., 


MURRAY’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. A 
New and Improved Edition. 











HISTORIES. 


In post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d., 
A HISTORY of ENGLAND, from_ the 


Earliest Times to the Year 1858. By the Rev. Jawes Wurre, 
M.A. With a Copious Historical Index. 
‘“* An exceedingly well-written and interesting abridgment of 
our history.—Daily Telegraph. 
In post Svo, cloth, price 7s. 6d., 
THE FALL of ROME and the RISE of 
NEW NATIONALITIES. A Series of Lectures on_the 


Connexion between Ancient and Modern History. By Jou 
J. Suerrarp, D.C.L., Head-Master of Kidderminster School. 


“‘The work possesses great merits, and will be alike useful to 
the student and instructive to the general reader.”—Observer. 


Tn post Svo, cloth, gilt edges, 6s., 
MOTLEY’S RISE and FALL of the DUTCH 
REPUBLIC. With an lllustration. 


In crown §vo, cloth (750 pages), price 6s., 


THE VICTORIA HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


to 1863. By Artuur Battey Tuomesox, Printed on toned 
paper, with 400 Illustrations by Dalziel Brothers. 


In 4to, cloth gilt, price 5s., 


A PICTURE HISTORY of ENGLAND for 
the YOUNG. By Dr. Duicxes. With 80 large Ulustra- 
tions, Engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. 


In 12mo, cloth, half-bound, price 5s., 


THE HISTORY of FRANCE. From the 
Invasion of the Franks under Clovis to the Accession of 
Louis Philippe. By FExiie Ic Bornecnosr. A New Edi- 
tion, Translated from the latest Paris Edition. 





In fsep. Svo, cloth, price 5s., 


THE HISTORY of BRITISH INDIA, from 
the Earliest English Intercourse. By Cuarces MAcFARLANE. 
With 8 Llustrations and a Map. 


In post 8vo, cloth, price 5s., 
D’AUBIGNE'S HISTORY of the REFOR- 


MATION of the SIXTEENTH CENTURY. Abridge aad 
Translated by the Rev. J. Git., 


“Mr. Gill's careful and judicious abridgment of D’Aubigné’s 
‘History of the Reformation’ cannot fail to be acceptable to 
the numerous class of readers who lack either time or oppor- 
tunity to study the original work.”—Spectator. 


In post 8vo, cloth, with Illustrations, 5s., 
THE GREAT BATTLES of the BRITISH 


ARMY, including the Russian War. By Caaries Macrar- 


LANE. 
In fsep. 8vo, cloth, 2s., 


GOLDSMITH’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
In fsep. 8vo, cloth, price 2s., 


WATTS'S SCRIPTURE HISTORY. With 
a Map. A Cheap Edition of this Work is also kept, in royal 
32mo, cloth, 1s. © 

In fsep. 8vo, cloth, Is. 8d., 

WHITE’S LANDMARKS of the HISTORY 

of ENGLAND. 


In fsep. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 8d., 
WHITE’S LANDMARKS of the HISTORY 
of GREECE. 
In fscp. Svo, boards, 1s., 
EDWARD’S HISTORY of FRANCE. 


In 18mo, boards, price 6d., 
A SUMMARY of ENGLISH HISTORY, 


from the Roman Conguest to the Present Time. With 
Observations on the Progress of Art, Science, and Civiliza- 
tion, and Questions adapted to each Paragraph, For the 
Use of Schools. By A. B. Epwarps. 





MATHEMATICAL WORKS. 


In fscp. 8vo cloth, price 2s., 


YOUNG’S ALGEBRA and PLANE TRI- 





GONOMETRY. 
In fsep. 8vo cloth (167 pages), 1s. 1d.; or in red sheep, 1s. 6d.; 
WALKINGAME’S TUTOR’S'  ASSIST- 


ANT ; being a Compendium of Arithmetic, and a complete 
Question Book for the Use of Schools. A New and Improved 
Edition, to which is added an Appendix on the Decimal 
Coinage. By J. R. Youne. 


N.B.—A KEY to the above is also kept ; in cloth, 3s. 
The cheapest Penny Table-Book. 

In 32mo, paper cover (64 pages), price 1d.; or bound in cloth, 2d; 
ROUTLEDGE’S PENNY TABLE-BOOK, 
containing a great variety of useful information. 

In 18mo boards, price 6d., 


EUCLID’S ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY. 
Book I., based on Sim *s Text with Explanatory Re- 
marks, &., by Francis Young. 


In 18mo boards, price 6d., 


ARITHMETICAL and GEOGRAPHICAL 


TABLES, for the Use of Schools and General Students. By 
Hven Gawrneor, M.R.C.P. Eighth Edition, with Emenda 
tions and Additions by P. A Neurrais, LL.D. 























‘READING BOOKS. 


In square 16mo, cloth, 5s., : 
THE BOOK of TRADES : a Cyclopmdia of 


Useful Information about all the Chief By Taos. 
Axcuer, With 300 Ihustrations. 
In post 8vo, cloth 5s., 


RUSSELL’S MODERN EUROPE. Epito- 
mized by Georax TownsEnp. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. each, 
1. PRESCOTT'’S FERDINAND and 
ISABELLA. 


2. PRESCOTT’S CONQUEST of MEXICO. 
3. PRESCOTT’S CONQUEST of PERU. 
4. PRESCOTT’S CHARLES the FIFTH. 
5. PRESCOTT’S PHILIP the SECOND. 


In royal 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. each, 
1. POPE’S HOMER'S ILIAD. 


2. POPE’S HOMER’S ODYSSEY. 


In fsep. 8vo, cloth (184 pages), price 3s., 


A GERMAN READING BOOK, in PROSE 


and VERSE. Selected and Arranged b n Oswald, Also 
in Two Parts. Prose, ls. 6d.; Poetry, Ia ag 


In fsep, 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s., 
THE STANDARD POETRY BOOK for 
SCHOOLS. Containing Selections from all the Best 
Authors, 
“Such a good collection has not appeared for years,”—Book- 


seller. 
In fsep. 8vo, cloth (192 pages), 18., 


EASY POETRY. A Selection from the 
Best Authors, With Coloured Illustration. 
In 48mo, cloth, Illustrated, 6¢., 
EASY POEMS. 
In fscp. 8vo, cloth, 1s., 
LITTLE POEMS for LITTLE READERS. 


Sixteenth Thousand. 
In fsep. 8vo, cloth boards, price 1s., 
READING MADE BASY. 4 ANNE 
Bowman. With many Illustrations. This isalso kept 


in limp cloth, price 
In fsep. 8vo, cloth (120 pages), price Is., 


MUCH in LITTLE. A Compendium of 
vee a for the Use of Young People. By 


ILLUSTRATED READING-BOOKS.—EDITED BY THE 
REV. T. A, BUCKLEY. 


Strongly bound, cloth, 


THE BOYS’ FIRST J -BADING-BOOK. 
1s. . 

THE BOYS’ SECOND READING-BOOK, 
2s. 


THE GIRLS’ FIRST READING-BOO K 
1s. 6d. 


THE GIRLS’ SECOND READING-BOOK. 
2s, 


LITTLE LADDERS to LEARNING. Each 
Illustrated with 125 Woodeuts by John Gilbert, Harfison 
Weir, and others. Crown 8vo, sewed in fancy wrappers, 6d. 


each, 
1. What to Eat and Drink. 
2. Animals and their Uses. 


SPELLING BOOKS. 


The cheapest Spelling Book ever published. 
In crown &8vo, cloth gilt (158 pages), price Is., 


ROUTLEDGE’S BRITISH SPELLING 
BOOK. With 300 large Illustrations. 


In 12mo, cloth, printed on large paper, Is. each, 


GUYS ENGLISH SPELLING - BOOK. 
Illustrated. 


CARPENTER’S SPELLING-BOOK. 


MAVOR’S ENGLISH SPELLING-BOOK, 
In fscp. 8vo, strongly bound in cloth, 0d, each, 


GUYS ENGLISH SPELLING - BOOK, 
Illustrated. 


CARPENTER’S SPELLING-BOOK. 
MAVOR'S ENGLISH SPELLING-BOOK, 
46 





VYSE’S SPELLING-BOOK, 54 Outs. 
FENNING’S UNIVERSAL SPELLING- 


BOOK, 8 Cuts. 


MARKHAM’S SPELLING, 20 Cuts. 


LONDON: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL 
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REV. W. W. BRADLEY’S LATIN PROSE EXERCISES. 
Revised Edition, in 12mo, price 3s, 6d., and Key, price 5s., 


LATIN PROSE EXERCISES ; Con- 


sisting of English Sentences translated from C:esar, Cicero, 
and Livy, to be re-translated into the Original Latin. By 
Wii W. Brapiezy, M.A., late Demy of Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford, New Edition. The Key is for Tutors only. 


By the Same Author, Second Edition, price 5s.; Key, 5. 6d., 


LESSONS in LATIN PROSE, forming an 
Easy Introduction to the Writing of Continuous Latin Prose. 
The Key is for Tutors only. 


“We think highly both of the plan and its execution.”— 
Athenaeum. d 4 


““A most excellent and scholarly ,production, of which it 
would be difficult to speak too highly.”—English Churchman. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 





LIDDELL AND SCOTT'S TWO GREEK LEXICONS. 
Lately published, in crown 4to, price 31s. 6d. cloth, 


A GREEK ENGLISH LEXICON, 


compiled by Henry Grorce Lippe, D.D., Dean of Christ 
Church ; and Roserr Scort, D.D., Master of Balliol College- 
Fifth Edition, revised and augmented. 


Also, the Eleventh Edition, in square 12mo, price 7s. 6d., 


A LEXICON, Greek and English, Abridged 
from Liddell and Scott’s Greek-English Lexicon. 


Oxford: At the UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row ; and 
MACMILLAN & CO., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 





DR. ROGET'S ENGLISH THESAURUS. 
_ A Revised Edition, in crown 8vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS 


and PHRASES, Classified and arranged so as to Facilitate 
the Expression of Ideas and Assist in Literary Composi- 
tion. By P. M. Rocer, M.D., F.R.S., Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians, &. The Eighteenth Edition, with 
Corrections. . 


London: LONGMANS, GRBEN, & CO,, Paternoster Row. 





COLENSO’S ARITHMETICAL AND MATHEMATICAL 
SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


A thoroughly revised Edition, with the addition of Notes and 
Examination Papers, in 12mo, price 4s. 6d. Key to the 
Same, by the Rev. J. Hunter, price 5s. 


ARITHMETIC DESIGNED for the 


USE of SCHOOLS: To which is added a Chapter on 
Decimat. Cormacr. By the Right Rev. Joun Witiram 
Coxtznso, D.D., Bishop of Natal. 


Also by Bishop Co.enso, Revised Editions. 


TEXT-BOOK of ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, 18mo, 
1s. Od. ; or with Answers, 2s, 3d, ; or in Five Parts, separately, as 
follows :— 


1. Text-Book, 6d. 4. Examples, Part III. Frac- 
2. Part I. Simple tions, corte, &e., 4d. 

4d. 5. Answers to the Examples, 
3. Part II. Com- 


with Solutions of the more 
pound Arithmetic, 4d. 


difficult Questions, 1s. 
ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, One Volume, 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
Part I. 12mo, 4s, 6d., Key, 5s. 
Hunter’s Questions on Part I., 2s. 6d 
Part II. 12mo, 6s., Key, 5s. 
18mo, 1s. 6d., Key, 2s. 6d. 
EXAMPLES in ALGEBRA, 12mo, 2s. 6d. 
EUCLID and PROBLEMS, 4s. 6d., with Key, 6s. 6d. 
The above PROBLEMS, with Key, 3s. 6d., without Key, 1s. 
TRIGONOMETRY. Part I. 3s. 6d., Key, 3s. 6d. 
Part II. 2s. 6d., Key, 5s, 

















London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 
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THE GENUINE EDITION OF MANGNALL’S QUESTIONS. 
A New Edition, in 12mo, price 4s. 6d., cloth, 


MANGNALL’S HISTORICAL and 
MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS, for the Use of Young 
People; with a Selection of British and General Biography. 


New Edition of the only Genuine and Perfect Edition, as 
finally corrected by the Author ; but remodelled throughout, 


enlarged, and improved. 


« most comprehensive book of instruction existing, and 
tebe praerred al others, to which it has served as a model. 


“ 1. 
sitar Sg tn eo 
'—Leeds Intelligencer. 
*,* Messrs. Longmans & Co.'s Edition should be ordered 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row 
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THE LAKES NYASSA AND SHIRWA. 


With large Map by Arrowsmith and 34 Illustrations, 
8vo, 21s., 


THE 


ZAMBESI and ITS TRIBUTARIES, 


AND THE 


DISCOVERY OF LAKES SHIRWA 
AND NYASSA : 


A NARRATIVE OF AN EXPEDITION IN SOUTH- 
KASTERN AFRICA DURING THE YEARS 1858-64. 


By DAVID ann CHARLES LIVINGSTONE. 


** As a discoverer, Dr. Livingstone is entitled to a high 
place. He found the great river Zambesi far in the 
interior, and he was the first who visited the Victoria 
Falls. He is also the discoverer of the great Nyassa Lake 
and the Shirwa. 
collected much information on the south-eastern part of 
Africa.” —Quarterly Review. 


**Of the many travellers who have shone with distinction 
in this sphere of adventure, Dr. Livingstone is among the 
most conspicuous. The present volume is a supplement 
to his former work. It is a record of a remarkable enter- 
prise, and it deserves attention from those who sympathize 
with the history of Africa and its native people.”—T'imes. 


‘Dr. Livingstone claims indulgence on the ground of 
inexperience in literary workmanship or knack. But 
simple and fresh as he generally is, there are evident 
marks of literary culture, and art as well; and some of 
his passages evince beauty as well as picturesqueness. It 
is everywhere of great interest.”—Pell Mall Gazette. 


‘A record of zeal, patience, self-denial, and heroism in 
the cause of knowledge and religion which, perhaps, it is 
not too much to say, finds no equal in modern literature.” 
—Kvangelical Magazine, 


**Dr. Livingstone prides himself on being a missionary, 
and he ennobles his calling by his conduct. Among 
modern travellers he has not an equal. His volume will 
attract the most indolent, and please the imost fastidious, 
by the irresistible grace of its unadorned language.”—The 
Times of India. 


—_—- ee 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





This day, Map and Woodcut, post 8vo, 12s., 


BHOTAN; and the Story of the 
Dooar War: Including Sketches of a Three Months’ Resi- 
dence in the Himalayas and Visit to Bhotan in 1865. By 
Surgeon W. F. Rennik, M.D., 20th Hussars, Author of 
** Peking and Pekingese. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





DR. HUNT ON STAMMERING. 
Now ready, the Sixth Edition, price 3s. 6d. post free, 


STAMMERING and STUTTERING: 


their Nature and Treatment. By James Hewyrt, Ph.D., 
F.S.A., F.R.S.L., &., Author of “A Manual of the Philo- 

sophy of Voice and Speech,” &c. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO.; or of the Author 
Ore House, near Hastings. ’ 








| ‘ & Now sy price 2s., oom bs Ach 
THE IRRATIONALE of SPEECH; 


or, Hints to Stammerers. By a Mincre Putcosornuer, 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 





APPROVED EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


BY 


J. C. CURTIS, B.A. 


SCHOOL and COLLEGE HISTORY of 
ENGLAND: containing Extra Chapters on Ecclesiastical 
and Constitutional History, Literature, &c. Seventh Thou- 
sand, price 5s. 6d. 
“A very capital school history.”—Reader. 


YHRONOLOGICALand GENEALOGICAL 


TABLES, illustrative of English History. Second Edition, 
price 2s, 


**An invaluable companion to any history of England.”— 
English Journal of Education, . e 


UTLINES of ENGLISH HISTORY. 
Eighth Thousand, price 6d. 


“ Decidedly the best and fullest summary we have soen.”— 
Museum. 


UTLINES of SCRIPTURE HISTORY. 
On February 1. Price 6d. 
ir 


POETICAL READER. Eighth 
“ An admirable collection.”— Patriot. 


Thousand, price 1s, ; extra gilt, 1s. 6d. 
“ An excellent selection.”—Nonconformist. 





London: SIMPKIN & CO. 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL HISTORIES, 
PUBLISHED BY MR. MURRAY. 


MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY of 


ENGLAND, from the First Invasion by the Romans to the 
Present Time. New and Cheaper Edition. With 100 Wood- 
cuts. 12mo, 4s, 


MRS. MARKHAM'S HISTORY of 


FRANCE, from the Cnet by the Gauls to Recent. 
Times. New and Cheaper Edition. Woodcuts. 12mo, 4s. 


Ill. 


MRS. MARKHAM'S HISTORY of 


GERMANY, from the Invasion of the Kingdom by the 
Romans under Marius to mt Times. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Woodcuts. 12mo, 4s. 


LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORY of 


ENGLAND. New Edition continued to the Present Time. 
By Lapy Ca.corr. Woodcuts. 18mo, 2s. 6d. 


DR. WM. SMITH'S SMALLER 


HISTORY of GREECE. Woodcuts. 18mo, 3s. 6d. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER 


HISTORY of ROME. Woodcuts. 18mo, 3s. 6d. 


DR. WM. SMITH'S SMALLER 


HISTORY of ENGLAND. Woodcuts. 18mo, 3s. 6d, 


ZESOP’S FABLES. A New Version. 


By Rev. Tuos, James. Woodcuts. 16mo, 2s. 6d. 


THE BIBLE in the HOLY LAND; 


Extracted from Dean Stanley’s Sinai and Palestine. Wood- 
cuts, 18mo, 2s. 6d. 


CROKER'S STORIES for CHIL- 


DREN ; selected from the History of England. Woodcuts.. 
16mo, 2s. 6d. 


CROKER'S PROGRESSIVE GEO- 


GRAPHY for CHILDREN. 16mo, 1s. 6d. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





LATIN AND GREEK GRAMMARS IN USE 
AT THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Now ready, 17th Edition, revised, 12mo, 3s. 6d., 


KING EDWARD VI. LATIN 


GRAMMAR; Latinze Grammatice Rudimenta, or an 
Introduction to the Latin Tongue, for the Use of Schools. 
One peculiar characteristic of this Grammar is to be seen in 
the labour that has been bestowed on the selection of examples 
for the illustration of the Rules. These examples have been 
chosen, with a careful attention to their intrinsic value, moral, 
intellectual, and historical ; so that the student who learns this 
Grammar, will find that he has committed to memory a large 
stock of the best sayings of the best Latin authors, both in prose 
and verse. 
It contains also a valuable Appendix, from various sources, 
some of them original, on Roman History, Chronology, Litera- 
ture, and Language. 


KING EDWARD VI. FIRST LATIN 


BOOK. The Latin Accidence; including a Short Syntax 
and Prosody, with an English , tion, for Junior 
Classes. 4th Edition, revised. 12mo, 2s. 6d. 


Ill 


HUTTON’S PRINCIPIA GRACA. 


A First Greek Course. A Grammar, Delectus, and Exer 
cise Book, with Vocabularies. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 


IV. 


MATTHLE'S GREEK GRAMMAR, 


for the Use of Schools, Abridged by Blomfield, Revised by 
Edwards, 12mo, 3s. 6d. 


BUTTMANN'S LEXILOGUS: a 


Critical Examination of the Meaning and hy ny Oy 
es in Greek Writers. Trans with Notes, by ° 
J. R. Fisutaks. 8vo, 12s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





NEW WORK BY SIR BULWER LYTTON. 


Now ready, post 8vo, 7s. 6d., 


THE LOST TALES of MILETUS. 


By the Right Hon. Sir Epwarp Butwer Lrrroy, Bart., M.P. 
Also, by the Same, post 8vo, 10s. 6d., 


POEMS: A New Edition. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





DEAN .MILMAN’S TRANSLATIONS. 


Now ready, with Illastrations, crown 8vo, 12s., 
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‘ DRAMATIC CRITICISM. 


ONEST criticism imposes some very 
disagreeable obligations. Speaking 
unpalatable truths is one of them. No- 
body likes to be told unpalatable truths, 
and few people are magnanimous enough to 
acknowledge that they are truths, let them 
be ever so self-evident. But the first con- 
dition of honest criticism is to speak the 
truth, whether it be palatable or not. The 
function of a critic is purely judicial. 
He should be guided in his decisions 
solely by the evidence before him. He 
should be unimpassioned, free from pre- 
judice, and no respecter of persons. He 
should not avail himself of the tribunal of 
judgment to promote private ends, either 
of hostility or favouritism—abuses of which 
notable examples might be easily pointed 
out. He should deliver his opinion accord- 
ing to such laws or principles as appear to 
him applicable to the subject, and not 
allow himself to be swayed by any other 
considerations whatever. If his verdict 
be unjust, there is an appeal to a higher 
court, by whom it is pretty sure to be 
reversed. Public opinion is generally 
right in the end. 

The critic who intends to be honest, 
must also be fearless. He must be proof 
against accusations which would make 
weak and sensitive men shrink from the 
office of criticism altogether. He must be 
prepared to be charged with motives which 
never entered his thoughts, and to risk 
friendships which he would willingly 
make any sacrifice, except that of,truth, to 
preserve. It should never be necessary 
for him to vindicate himself against per- 
sonal imputations; but he is sometimes 
assailed on grounds which impeach the pri 
vileges of criticism, and which assume much 
larger proportions than those of a mere 
individual question of right or wrong. 
In such cases, not only is the critic bound 
to justify what he has written, but the 
highest interests of literature are concerned 
in seeing that his justification, if it be 
valid, is practically respected. 

In the Court of Exchequer we had a 
very remarkable ilJustration last week of 
this latter form of charge. An action for 
libel was brought against a critic for 
making a statement which, according to 
all past usage, he was perfectly justified in 
making, and which, as a matter of fact, 
came legitimately within the scope of his 
observation. The main points of the case 
may be briefly stated. 

The plaintiff was Mr. Emery, an actor 
at the Lyceum, the defendant was the pro- 
prietor of the Glow-worm evening news- 
paper, and the alleged libel was contained 
in a criticism on a piece called “The 
Watch Cry,” which was produced at that 
theatre early in November last. The libel 
was of no greater magnitude than a single 
line of type. After alluding to some of 
the other performers, the writer ended by 
saying that “the part of Mr. Emery 
was efficiently spoken by the prompter.” 
The reader will probably find nothing 
objectionable in this remark except its 
structure. To say that the part of Mr. 
Emery was spoken by the prompter is a 
concise example of our newspaper slip-shod 
style, there being no such part as Mr. 
Emery in the piece. What the writer 
meant was, that the part undertaken by 
Mr. Emery was spoken by the prompter. 





No action, however, would lie on behalf of 
the Queen’s English, as the writer would 
find an ample defence in the loose practice 
of the journals, and be sure to ride out of 
court triumphantly on an ellipsis. Mr. 
Emery, interpreting the remark exactly as 
it was meant, proceeded on safer grounds, 
and, considering the insinuation that he 
was imperfect in his part calculated to do 
him a professional injury, he demanded its 
retraction and a public apology. The 
editor declined to be intimidated in the 
discharge of his duty to his readers, where- 
upon Mr. Emery entered an action for 
defamation. 

Readers acquainted with the theatrical 
criticisms of the London papers will be 
astonished to hear that Mr. Emery 
regarded the very gentle suggestion that 
he was not quite “up” in his part an 
attack on his professional character ; and still 
more amazed will they be to learn that he 
considered such a suggestion, made in the 
mildest form, a proper ground for an action 
for libel. If there be one thing more 
notorious than another on the London 
stage, it is that our actors are sometimes not 
“up” in their parts, and that the prompters 
are unusually hard-worked on first nights. 
It is notorious, in and out of the profession, 
that certain actors—we suppose we must 
not breathe their names—(some of them, 
too, occupying higher pedestals than Mr. 
Emery)—are never perfect in their parts, 
until, perhaps, by dint of repetition, they 
get settled in the grooves “somehow.” 
The usage of our theatres is incompatible 
with the accurate and complete study of 
parts. New pieces are huddled on the 
stage, not only without adequate rehearsals, 
but sometimes without having had even 
one complete rehearsal. When it is re- 
membered what the actor has to do with a 
new part before he comes in presence of the 
public, the wonder is that, under such 
circumstances, he can manage to stumble 
through the play without absolutely break- 
ing down. He has first to master the 
character as a whole, and its relations to 
the other characters ; which it is sometimes 
impossible for him to do, it being a not 
unfrequent practice to distribute the parts 
without having a general reading of the 
piece, so that the actor is left totally in 
the dark, not merely as to what he is 
expected to do himself, but as to what all 
the peopleabout himaredoing. He has next, 
in the technical language of the green-room, 
to get the words into his head ; then to ac- 
quire the “business,” which can be doneonly 
at rehearsals; and finally, to become easy in 
his part, which demands more rehearsals. 
With these preliminaries before us, and 
seeing that pieces of three, and even four 
acts, are sometimes brought out within a 
week or ten days of the distribution of 
the parts, stammering, blundering, and 
nervous prompting, are the inevitable 
consequences. Why, Mr. Emery, the rule, 
and not the exception, of .our stage is the 
voice of the prompter heard high above 
the storm on first nights ; and a thousand 
actions for libel cannot remove from the 
public mind a conviction forced upon it by 
long experience. But actions for libel are 
very likely to have an effect Mr. Emery 
never dreamt of, by drawing attention 
more generally to the negligence of actors, 
and obtaining for it a wider notoriety than 
could be procured by the obscure and 
casual allusions of the newspaper critics. 

But to return to the action. The first 


witness called for the plaintiff was the 
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plaintiff himself, who swore that he had 
played before Her Majesty at Windsor, 
as, we may remark, several su umeraries 
have done likewise, that he was perfect in 

“The Watch Cry,” and had not been 

prompted on the first night. The prompter, 

the stage manager, and funny Mr. Widdi- 

comb (who has a wonderful vein of grim 

tragic power under his humour), bore 

similar testimony. They all declared that 

Mr. Emery had not been prompted. For 

the defence there were only two witnesses, 

the writer of the article, who deposed that 

he heard the prompter frequently prompt- 

ing Mr. Emery, who was “ decidedly im- 

perfect,” and “ incapable of performing his 

part;” and Mr. Palgrave Simpson, the 

author of “The Watch Cry,” who testified 

that Mr. Emery was not perfect, and ap- 

peared confused throughout. Mr. Simp- 

son also stated that he did not think 

there had been sufficient rehearsals, that 

he could not recognize his own words on 

the first night, and that neither Mr. 

Widdicomb nor Mr. Fechter spoke his 

words. That was the case for the de- 

fence. The two sets of evidence exhibit 

the facts as we get them from behind 

and from before the curtain. The latter | 
witnesses represent the public, and there is 

no doubt that the audible performance of 
the prompter prompting somebody on that 

occasion could have been testified by many 

persons in front besides the critic and the 

dramatist. Mr. Simpson was evidently an 

unwilling witness, brought forward under 

legal compulsion—a circumstance which 

gives additional weight to his testimony. 

Baron Bramwell told the jury that they 
were to consider—first; whether the article 
was a libel ; second, whether it was true ; 
and third, if true, whether it was fair and 
honest criticism. After an interval sufli- 
ciently long to indicate a contest of 
opinions, the jury returned a verdict for 
the plaintiff, with 5/. 5s. damages 

We are, unfortunately, ignorant of the 
train of reasoning by which the jury 
arrived at this vonclusion. 1ts monstrous 
inconsistency with the relations which have 
hitherto existed between the stage and the 
public is not, however, the less conspicuous, 
because we do not know by what mental 
process it was achieved. So far as the 
question of evidence is concerned, the jury 
might have been justified in finding it 
difficult to agree; but that a jury should 
be unanimous in declaring in any form, 
directly or by implication, that it is 
libellous, in criticising an actor, to say 
that he was prompted in his part, is mar- 
vellous, and would be incredible, but that 
here is the fact before us. 

How far, then, may a critic go with 
safety? Where is the line to be drawn 
beyond which he must not trespass? If 
it be libellous to say that Mr. Jones was 
prompted, it must be libellous to say that 
Mr. Brown did not understand his part, 
or that Mr. Robinson betrayed a marked 
antipathy to the letter A ; for these impu- 
tations undoubtedly touch the professional 
reputations of the respective gentlemen. 
Jones is clearly not to be relied upon for 
study ; Brown wants intellect ; and Robin- 
son is illiterate and vulgar. Here, then, 


| are capital opportunities for the gentle- 


men of the long robe. 

If actors are to bring actions for defa- 
mation whenever their professional cha- 
racter is wounded by an adverse criticism, 
the critic, henceforth, may consider him- 
self passing over very thin ice, and first 
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i ought to be marked especially 


“ .” For our own part, we 
think of this nature show a 
somewhat base ingratitude on the part of 


the stage. We thought that the predomi- 
nant characteristic of the dramatic eritics 
of the present day was that they were too 
indulgent ; indeed, this kind of indulgence 
amounted almost to a kind of servility. 
Anything approaching to severity, or even 
to the faintest attempt at light and shade 
in the criticisms of the press, is as rare as 
a flake of snow in June. So seldom does 
anything like a rigorous commentary on 
plays or players appear in a newspaper, that 
when such an article sees the light, people 
examine it with much the same curiosity as a 
highly-civilized European would examine 
the tomahawk or scalping knife of a red 
Indian. The critics themselves are, for 
the most part, so enamoured of the stage, 
that many of them write plays as well as 
criticisms on plays, and the intimate 
alliance thus fostered between the theatres 
and the journals produces an almost 
identical interest. We should have 
imagined that this was a state of things 
which would have been highly congenial 
to the professional mind. If managers or 
actors are not content with the press as 
it is, we wonder what kind of press they 
would like to make of it. Would they 
wish that every actor should write his own 
panegyrics? That every critic should take 
his instructions at the stage-door? That 
deformity should be depicted in the outlines 
of beauty, and total failures be described 
as brilliant successes? That every goose 
on the stage should be presented to 
the reading publicas a swan, every how- 
ling contortionist as a tragedian, and, in 
short, that it should be understood as a 
general law for critics, that 


Pritchard’s genteel, and Garrick’s six feet high? 


® Before this millennium comes about, it 
may be well, in the name of the stage 
itself, whose interests are chiefly com- 
promised, to protest against the ductrine 
now first brought to light in this verdict 
for Mr. Emery, and against all similar 
doctrines striking at the rights of just and 
independent criticism. It is preposterous, 
and wé think we may say impossible, 
practically, to place such a limit to the 
field of a dramatic critic. The very first 
condition of a stage performance is that 
the actors should know their parts. We 
should like to insist on their understanding 
them, also ; but that might be thought too 
exacting. If they do not know their 
parts, the whole thing must become a 
tangle of broken threads. Even a single 
actor, in a leading part, may put out all 
the rest, and produce chaos. Is it recon- 
cilable with common sense that a critic is 
to be excluded, by apprehension of an 
action at law, from condemning a neglect 
which literally goes to the very “ root of 
the matter?” You might as well prohibit 
him from noticing the cracked voice of a 
singer, want of agility in a dancer, or any 
other deficiency, which, however it might 
affect an individual reputation, interfered 
with the completeness of the ensemble. If 
it be not his express business to enter into 
such details, we should be glad to be in- 
formed by some competent authority what 
his business is supposed to be. 
The universal amazement which this ex- 
i verdict has created in literary 
and theatrical circles will, in effect, render 
it a dead letter. 








It will now be quoted as | 


a precedent, and every critic who hears 
prompting on the stage in future will drive 
his coach and six through it, as a point of 
honour. Nor has Mr. Emery taken much 
by his motion. The jury evidently did 
not estimate his professional status at a 


very high figure. 
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BUCHANAN’S EVE OF THE 
REBELLION. 


The Administration on the Eve of the Rebellion. 
By James Buchanan. (Sampson Low & Co.) 


HIS book possesses a curious interest for 

every student of American politics. The 
interest, indeed, is derived rather from the 
insight it affords, unintentionally, as to the 
true history of secession, than from its 
actual disclosures. After perusing it, the 
reader can understand the utter and con- 
temptuous oblivion into which President 
Buchanan sank immediately on his retire- 
ment from office. Few things surprised 
a foreign visitor to the States during 
the early period of the war more than the 
way in which the then late President had passed 
out of sight and mind. In the whole stormy 
epoch which preceded secession, and during 
the first outbreak of popular passion which fol- 
lowed the attack on Fort Sumter, he had 
been the most prominent actor upon the 
public stage. But the moment his part was 
played out he was forgotten. He retired to 
his estate at Wheatland, and within six 
months of his retirement few people could 
say with certainty whether James Buchanan 
was alive or dead. He was not even abused or 
deemed worthy of attack. Men of all par- 
ties, Democrats and Republicans, Pro- 
slavery and Anti-slavery, when they were 
asked about the ex-President, declared that 
he was more to blame than anyone for the 
misfortunes with which the country was 
afflicted ; but even his bitterest opponents 
did not accuse him of active treachery. 
His predecessor, General Franklin Pierce, 
was at one time accused by Mr. Seward—we 
believe most unjustifiably—of having private 
relations with the Secessionists ; but James 
Buchanan was not honoured with even a 
false imputation. At the period of the 
bitterest political exasperation of the North, 
little mention was ever made of the last 
occupant of.the White House. When he 
was spoken of either north or south of the 
Potomac, the one constant assertion was 
that he had betrayed both the Union and 
the Confederacy; and yet, while the con- 
demnation of Floyd and Davis on the one 
side, of Seward and Lincoln on the other, 
was demanded as the due punishment of their 
alleged treachery, nobody ever suggested the 
impeachment of James Buchanan. Popular 
judgment acquitted him of deliberate treason, 
because it deemed him incapable of sufficient 
energy to have decided upon action of any 
kind. 

That this popular judgment wassubstantially 
correct, is clear enough from a perusal of the 
volume before us. No candid reader can, we 
think, come to the conclusion that Buchanan 
intended to betray anybody ; nor can we avoid 
the conviction that a more incompetent 
person was never placed in a position of sur- 
passing difficulty. The truth is, that Bu- 
chanan was, as it were, the impersonation of 
the old and false compromise between the 
Northern Democrats and the Southern Slave- 
owners. Never was there a political alliance 
based on such an absence of principle as 
that which, for a length of time, secured 
the supremacy of the Democratic party. 
For the sake of office, men who had no 
sympathy with slavery, whose institutions, 
tones of thought, and habits of speech were 
directly antagonistic to slavery, agreed to 
support the slave institutions of the South. 
Such dishonest compromises are not un- 
paralleled in politics; but no man, however 
pre enters into them without glossing 
them over with specious phrases. And so the 
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Democrats excused to themselves and to the 
world their complicity with a system of which 
they felt ashamed, by dwelling on the neces- 
sity of concord, on the terrible consequences 
of sectional agitation, on all the stock 
platitudes, by which men justify their 
unwillingness to make sacrifices for what 
they know to be right. And the result of all 
such salving over of dishonest transac- 
tions is, that men grow to believe in 
their own phrases. Of this sort of 
self-inflicted moral blindness, Mr. Buchanan 
is a most signal example. There is something 
absolutely piteous in the persistency with 
which even now he clings to the belief that 
everything would have gone on as pleasantly 
as possible, 1f nobody had been wicked 
enough to be in earnest either about free- 
dom or about slavery. Everything would 
have been for the best in the best possible of 
worlds, if both North and South would 
have listened to Mr. Buchanan’s advice, and 
agreed not to quarrel any more. 

It would be absurd and illogical to imagine 
that a great organization like the Democratic 
party was solely, or even chiefly, influenced by 
a desire for official patronage, and that, too, 
in a country where Government services are 
more wretchedly remunerated, with regard to 
the general rate of wages, than in any other 
land in the world. No doubt, the great hold 
the Democratic party had upon the American 
public was the national passion for the Union. 
Secession had been the danger which for 
nearly a century had paralyzed the North. 
From the earliest days of the Republic, her 
public men had been afraid to touch slavery 
for fear of breaking up the Union ; and the 
popular instinct coincided with the view of 
more far-sighted politicians. Thus the old 
Democrats maintained their hold upon the 
people, by professing to be the guardians 
and upholders of the Union. In this pro- 
fession the great bulk of them—and probably 
James Buchanan amongst the number— 
were sincere enough; but by a strange 
Nemesis, their policy tended to create the 
very danger for the sake of averting which 
they had sacrificed their principles. In 
order to maintain the Union, they dwelt so 
strongly upon the perils to which it was 
exposed by Abolitionist agitation, they 
held out the possibility of disunion so fre- 
quently, that they led the South to think 
that any interference on the part of the Free 
States with slavery would be a just and recog- 
nized cause for secession. At the time of 
the great mass meeting in New York, on the 
occasion of the attack on Fort Sumter, a 
Southerner, who was present at that extra- 
ordinary outburst ef popular feeling, turned 
round upon a leading Democratic politician by 
whom he was accompanied, saying, with a deep 
oath, ‘‘You Democrats have betrayed and 
ruined the South ; you taught us to believe 
that any interference with our institutions was 
just ground for adisruption of the Union ; and 
now, when the time has come, we find the 
North is united against us.” Now, after 
reading through Mr. Buchanan’s justifica- 
tion, it is difficult to deny that this accusa- 
tion was substantially just. In 1835, Mr. 
Buchanan, as he states with a strange com- 
placency, used the following language in the 
Senate of the United States :— 


‘* Sir,” said Mr. B., ‘‘ this question of domestic 
slavery is the weak point in our institutions. 
Tariffs may be raised almost to prohibition, and 
then they may be reduced so as to yield no 
adequate protection to the manufacturer ; our 
Union is sufiiciently strong to endure the shock. 
Fierce political storms may arise—the moral 
elements of the country may be convulsed by 
the struggles of ambitious men for the highest 
honours of the Government—the sunshine does 
not more certainly succeed the storm, than that 
all will again be peace. Touch this question 
of slavery seriously—let it once be made mani- 
fest to the people of the South that. they cannot 
live with us, except in a state of continual 
apprehension and alarm for their wives and their 
children, for all that is near and dear to them 
upon the earth—and the Union is from that 
moment dissolved. It does not then become 
—_— of expediency, but of self-preservation. 

t is a question brought home to the fireside, to 
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the domestic circle of every white man in the 
Southern States. This pia, this dark and 
gloomy day for the Republic, will, 1 most 
devoutly trust and believe, never arrive. Al- 
though, in Pennsylvania, we are all opposed to 
slavery in the abstract, yet we will never violate 
the Constitutional compact which we have made 
with our sister States. Their rights will be held 
sacred by us. Under the Constitution it is their 
own question, and there let it remain.” 


The whole of this volume is full of similar 
opinions and statements. Now, if such was 
the language held by leading public men in 
the Democratic party, it was not odd that 
the Southerners should have believed seces- 
sion would not be actively opposed by their 
old allies. The fatal blunder of the 
Southerners was, that they failed to appre- 
ciate the depth of the Northern feeling about 
the Union, while they attributed the sub- 
servience of the dominant party in the Union 
to their views, to baser motives than really 
actuated the Democrats as a body. That 
this blunder was made, was due mainly to 
the language and actions of men like James 
Buchanan. 

The common complaint against the ex- 
President at the first outbreak of secession 
was, that he could never make up his mind 
either to coerce the South into obedience, or 
to take the advice of General Scott, and 
*“let the wayward sisters depart in peace.” 
Oddly enough, after the lapse of four years 
of desolating war, the idea that anything 
ought to have been done at first that was 
left undone, never seems to have suggested 
itself to Buchanan. 

Indeed, his firm conviction still is, that the 
whole war might have been avoided, if even 
at the eleventh hour Congress had accepted 
the Crittenden compromise. In expatiating 
on the merits of this abortive scheme for re- 
conciliation, Mr. Buchanan grows almost 
eloquent :— 


At the first it was confidently expected that 
this amendment would be yielded by the North 
as a peace offering to the South. It was in sub- 
stance and in fact neither more nor less than an 
offer to restore the Missouri compromise, against 
the repeal of which the Republican party in 
Congress, in 1854, had so justly struggled. It 
was hailed by the people throughout the country 
as the rainbow upon the cloud, promising peace 
and perpetuity to the Union. Indeed, who 
could fail to believe that when the alternative 
was presented to the senators and representa- 
tives of the Northern States, either to yield to 
their brethren in the South the barren abstrac- 
tion of carrying their slaves into New Mexico, 
or to expose the country to the imminent. peril 
of civil war, they would choose the side of peace 
and union? The period for action was still 
propitious. It will be recollected that Mr. 
Crittenden’s amendment was submitted before 
any of our forts had been seized, before any of 
the cotton States, except South Carolina, had 
seceded, and before any of the conventions 
which had been called in the remaining six of 
these States had assembled. Under such cir- 
cumstances, it would have been true wisdom to 
seize the propitious moment before it fled for 
ever, and even yield, if need be, a trifling con- 
cession to patriotic policy, if not to abstract 
justice, rather than expose the country to a great 
impending calamity. And how small the con- 
cession required even from a sincere anti-slavery 


Republican ! 


Now the purport of this Crittenden com- 
promise was simply and solely that the 
American people should surrender the whole 
principle involved in  Lincoln’s election. 
How far the war was or was not an anti- 
slavery war, is a point open to question. 
But no doubt whatever can exist as to the 
nature of the issue in the Presidential con- 
test which resulted in the return of Lincoln. 
The Chicago platform, as it was called, was 
a declaration that slavery was an evil 
whose spread must not be tolerated. In 
the most distinct and unmistakeable terms, 
the Free Soil party avowed its deter- 
mination. not to intefere with slavery in 
the States where it already existed; but 
in equally pointed language it declared that 
henceforth slavery should not be established 
a$-an institution in any virgin territory. 
Aecording to a phrase very common at the 
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time, the free-soilers circumscribed the area 
of slavery. Now, Mr. Crittenden proposed 
that the nation should bind itself by an altera- 
tion in the Constitution to permit the 
introduction of slavery in all territories 
south of latitude 36° 30’, on condition of 
its being excluded north of that latitude. 
In other words, the nation was not only to 
allow, but to expressly sanction, the indefi- 
nite extension of slavery, and this at a 
time when it had just affirmed at the poll 
that slavery was an evil whose further de- 
velopment must be stopped. The decision 
thus arrived at may have been right or 
wrong; but to have rescinded it immedi- 
ately after its adoption, under terror of the 
threat of disunion, would have been the 
meanest act ever perpetrated by a free 
people. Yet even in 1863 Mr. Buchanan 
still opines that the Crittenden compromise 
‘‘vielded everything to the North except a 
mere abstraction.” That right or wrong are 
themselves mere abstractions, is a truth of 
which Mr. Buchanan appears to be profoundly 
ignorant. 

It is eminently characteristic of the ex- 
President that he expresses absolutely no 
resentment against men like Floyd and Cobb 
and Clayton, who abused the authority with 
which he had entrusted them, and who, hold- 
ing office under the United States Govern- 
ment, used their position to promote the 
cause of secession. All his indignation is 
reserved for Union men, who at the last hour 
refused to purchase the abandonment of the 
secession project by a sacrifice of their prin- 
ciples. Yet throughout the months preced- 
ing the actual dissolution of the Union half 
of Buchanan’s Cabinet were engaged in 
concerting the overthrow of the Union. [ft is 
a curious fact, for whose truth the writer can 
vouch, that in the library of the Senate’s 
commiitee on foreign affairs, the members of 
which were leading secessionists, every 
passage in the diplomatic documents re- 
lating to the recognition of Belgium and 
Mexico was found scored and underlined 
when the Republicans took possession of the 
library. How soon the European powers 
might be expected to recognise the Con- 
federacy was the subject which oceupied 
the time and attention of men receiving the 
pay of the Union, and entrusted with the duty 
of watching over its foreign interests. This 
offence, however, is venial in Buchanan’s eyes, 
compared with the iniquity of men who were 
ready to jeopardize the Union ‘“‘ for a mere 
abstraction.” 

After the same fashion, he never appears to 
have formed any opinion even ate as to 
whether he ought or ought not to have rein- 
forced Major Anderson in Fort Sumter. 
His one object in the course of the negotia- 
tions was to avoid an actual collision. The 
whole tedious history of the hesitation and 
indecision of the Cabinet is one of the most 
painful ever written. On one occasion, 
when orders had been sent advising Major 
Anderson to resist any attack, and to ‘* de- 
fend himself to the last extremity,” Mr. 
Buchanan interferes, as he states, with an 
odd sort of pride :— 

The President, having observed that Major 
Buell, in reducing to writing at Fort Moultrie 
the instructions be had vartally received, re- 

uired Major Anderson, in case of attack, to 

defend himself to the last extremity, immediately 
caused the Secretary of War to modify this 
instruction. 


That Mr. Buchanan wished sincerely and 
honestly to preserve the Union will be 
granted by any fair-minded American ; but 
never in a nation’s crisis was there a more 
inefficient ruler than the man whose only 
idea was that everything might be settled 
comfortably, if only people would cease to 
care for principle. 








VERSES BY COURTESY. 
Disappointed Aspirations, By F. A. White. 
(Basil. Montagu Pickering. ) 
Hebrew Idyls and Dramas. By M. J. Chapman. 
(Saunders, Otley, & Co.) 
The Quadrilateral. (Saunders, Otley, & Co.) 
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se og the Hearth. By Joseph Verey. (Aylott 

& Son.) 

Lost and Found, By J. Crawford Wilson. 
(William Freeman. ) 

Castle Connor. A Poem in Four Cantos. (Allen 
& Smart.) 

Pocahontas ; or, the Founding of Virginia. A 
Poem in Three Cantos. By Rev. O. P. Hiller. 
HE poetic nature seems to be fearfully 

T oak coulectalty contrived. If the priest 
of the Muses can at times utter voices as 
gentle and melodious as the breath of the 
zephyr, he can, at least when he fails to meet 
with his due share of appreciation and respect,, 
bewail his fate in cries as terrible and dis- 
cordant as those of the lioness when she is 
robbed of her young. We have before us a 
vivid specimen of what a disappointed poet 
may do—a warning of no ordinary kind to 
the world in general, and the British public 
in particular, not to check by censure or 
by languid praise the lofty soarings of self- 
fancied genius. The author of ‘‘ Disappointed 
Aspirations” admonishes the critic, in lan- 
guage awfully impressive, to discharge faith- 
fully his duties. In the course of his preface he 
describes himself as ‘‘a dreamy idealist inthis 
sordid world of ghastly realities,” alluding, 
we suppose, to the indispensability of money 
for the maintenance of life, and the inability of 
the world to detect the true poet when he 
appears. He demands, before judgment is 
pronounced onhis work, ‘‘an hour of the very 
closest application,” and accordingly we have 
given it te. But if we have satisfied our 
consciences, we have by no means satisfied 
our minds. What Mr. White’s real purpose 
is—what latent sense there may be in the 
midst of all his bombastic anathematizing— 
what end he can seriously have sup 

he could ever gain by this poem, which, we 

are told, *‘ occupied some twelve years or 

more in the writing’”—why he should entitle 
it a Satire rather than anything else—we are 
utterly at a loss to comprehend. The vehe- 
mence in which every page abounds will 
positively make the bl of the over-sensi- 
tive er run cold. ee feebly ex- 

presses the thoughts which burn like a 

volcano within the heart, soul, and brain of 

Mr. White. Here is a specimen :— 


This heart—it is no heart : it-is an ulcer, 
And from it hangs a snake, a fungus growth, 
Sin’s hell-born issue, that with matrivorous tooth 
Hisses and bites at every jarring beat 
That slimy, tender sore—my heart—its mother. 
There is no subject in heaven or earth upon 
which the author forbears to touch. e 
sins of the heathen and the “‘ vile monopoly 
of literature,” the tortures of the damned 
and the iniquities of the press, the ‘‘ vile spawn 
of the Copyright Act,” the glories of ancient 
Athens, the festivities of Christmas, and the 
fickleness of woman—all receive their due 
attention. The effusions of the late criminal 
Southey or Forwood have, from their tone 
of extravagant absurdity, excited in some 
quarters considerable comment; and really 
we know not to what else the ravings of Mr. 
White could be better compared than to 
these. Each displays the violence of impo- 
tence, each regards himeelf as a martyr to 
the cause of truth, and each believes that he 
has a peculiar mission to attack those who 
have filled high political posts. With refer- 
ence to Lord Palmerston, we find these 
singular lines :— 
And the first nation that the world e’er saw 
Dies dog-mad — poison’d with an old man’s 
drivel ! 
As might be expected, this infuriated bard 
vents his curses not only at his country, but 
the whole fabric of social life. England is 
represented as ‘‘God madden’d,” and society as 
being little better than a manufacturer of mon- 
sters. From what source the author of the 
‘* Satire” drew his inspiration we cannot, 
of course, presume to ay ; it strikes us, 
however, very forcibly that it must have 
been from something more potent than the 
unmixed waters of Hippocrene. Never do 
we remember to have met with a more inco- 
herent, impious, and apparently purposeless 
rodomontade. 
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We must now, however, turn from scenes 
of horror and despair to the productions of 
a gentleman who informs us that ‘“‘ at least a 
lovely vision has passed before his eyes,” and 
that he has ‘‘seen the lilies and the roses of 
Palestine.” His themes are all of them 
sacred, and he ‘has addressed himself to 
them in no irreverent spirit.” Mr. Chapman’s 
poems cannot be called strictly original ; they 
consist chiefly of paraphrases, or of efforts 
in which so much reliance is placed on Scrip- 
ture help that they are seldom little more 
than extracts from the Bible, moulded to suit 
the exigencies of verse. The Song of De- 
borah as it stands in the Book of Judges is 
hardly musical or poetical enough for Mr. 
Chapman, and we have an amended edition, 
from which we quote the following :— 


By Reuben’s fountains there were counsels various: 
Why wert thou, Reuben, ’mid thy herds supine? 
Was it to hear the lowing of thy kine ? 

By Reuben’s fountains there were plans contra- 

rious. 

Water he asked—with costly bow] she sped, 

And gave him milk—the curded milk instead. 


But the author of ‘* Hebrew Idyls” is no 
erm oA to the effect which is produced by 
a be icious intermixture of passages in a 
lighter vein with the more solemn utterances 
of the Sacred Muse. Thus in ‘* Susanna,” 
** Tobias and the Angel,” and ‘‘ Judith,” 
we are treated to a somewhat amusing com- 

und of the Apocrypha and Beppo or Don 

uan : and in the midst of the most fervent 
devotion traces of a sly humour and irony 
are frequently to be found :— 


A man of Nineveh espoused a wife 
From that Ecbatana who, for a time 

Loved of a friend had seven times married been, 
And was not yet a wife—to her chagrin. 


The poem upon which Mr. Chapman has 
evidently bestowed most pains is ‘‘ Jepthah’s 
Daughter,” and it contains one or two credit- 
able passages ; but these do not change its 
general character, which is that of mediocre 
verse, any more than the presenee of an 
occasional oasis transforms the barren desert 
into a fertile plain. If to a person who is 
fond of Scriptural scenes and incidents there 
is a positive pleasure in pouring forth streams 
of diluted verse, we know of no particular 
reason why he or she should not do so ; still, 
as we look upon a volume of some 370 pages, 
we cannot but think that the author might 
have found some better outlet for his zeal. 
The ‘* Quadrilateral” is so called be- 
cause it is a collection of poems written 
by three authors, and dedicated to a 
friend with whom each is acquainted. 
The reader of this volume of versicles 
can hardly help being reminded of the ambi- 
tious frog who sought to dilate himself to the 
undue dimensions of the stately on, and who 
perished miserably in the attempt. There is 
evident throughout the conviction that the 
aim is lofty and grand ; the consciousness 
that the work in hand is no ordinary one. 
In plain English, there is a tone of abomin- 
able conceit which pervades the whole, par- 
donable only on the supposition that the 
authors 20 M4 inex na wy and very 

; and such, ju m the slight 
sil Sn 8 cma “whi the “‘ Quadri- 

isplays, we will charitably suppose to 

be the oo What shall we say to “04 an 
effort as this :-— 

All my rhyming is of love, 

And the fo word rhymes to ‘‘ dove,” 

Yet a man’s heart it may move. 


Later on such rhymes as ‘* water” and 
‘¢ nature,” ‘‘ weather” and “ ever,” “‘ fairer” 
and “nearer,” are of frequent occurrence. 
The second part, however, is not without an 
occasional symptom of promise, and in one or 
two instances, we have a fair elegance of ex- 
ionand clearnessof thought. Originality, 
strength—of these the volume contains 
none. There are in it one or two very pal 
able imitations. Chas Death” k 0 
viously ee r. Tennyson’s “ Vision 
of Sin.” t since the perusal of the 
volume which stands first on our list, we 
hesitate more than ever to speak harshly of 


the productions of rising genius. It is just | 











possible that we might provoke some such 
other essay as *‘ Disappointed Aspirations.” 
Mr. Verey prefaces his ‘‘Idylls of the 
Hearth ” by a short disquisition on the proper 
themes for the poet at the present day ; and 
comes to the conclusion that his labours 
would be far more successful if he busied 
himself with ‘‘ the common joys, aspirations, 
and sorrows of humanity.” He _ proposes, 
therefore, to himself the task of obliterati 
the antagonism between what he is pleased 
to term the real and the ideal. As a means 
towards effecting this, his subjects are of the 
most homely kind, or, in cases where they 
may be more recondite, are treated in the 
most homely way. It is possible that to a 
certain class of readers, who would have 
their imaginations and thoughts lulled rather 
than stimulated, the result may be pleasing 
enough. Those, on the other hand, who not 
only read but reflect, will experience no small 
sense of unsatisfactoriness. No one idea is 
clearly wrought out; there is a kind of 
vagueness and uncertainty in the outline. 
We are perfectly willing to believe that Mr. 
Verey writes what he feels; but he is not a 
oet. He lacks the delicate handling, the 
een perception, which, in verses of the kind 
he professes to produce, are all-important. 
It is true that there can be few things more 





difficult than the labour of popularizing a - 


subject. 


Mr. Verey, we think, is at times | 


apt to write down too much to the level of | 


his readers ; and on more than one occasion, 
in his wish to bring himself within the com- 
prehension of all, he degenerates into vul- 
garity. What reason he can have had for 
selecting ‘‘ Socrates” as the title of one of 
his poems, rather than any other proper 
name, we do not quite see. ‘* Horace,” 
“‘Juvenal,” or ‘*‘Human Caprice,” would 
have done just as well. 

When we have said that ‘‘ Lost and Found ” 


is very elegantly produced, that typography | 


it the highest part of our praise. It possesses, | 


however, one great merit, which is not in the 


present day altogether common—the rhythm | 


is pleasant and easy. Dedicated ‘‘ to the 
little ones,” it is quite to be believed that 
for readers of very tender years it may pos- 
sess considerable attractions. There is in it 
much that is pathetic, though nothing that is 
new. In more than one place we are re- 
minded of **‘ Enoch Arden,” which we cannot 


of the land,” became so deeply enamoured 


of the leader of the colonizing party, that she - 


interposed to save him from her father’s ven- 
geance ; how she came with him to England, 
and died a>convert to the true faith of 
Christianity. Mr. Hiller evidently agrees 
with Beattie, and considers the measure of 
Spenser as by no means exclusively adapted 
to the serious. This is a fair sample of what 
he gives us :— 
To tell his name, 

I really dare not here in poesy : 

’T will not endure it : ’tis indeed too tame 

And unheroic, damsels would exclaim, 

So I shall call him Victor, nom de guerre. 


If quantity were the standard by which 
poetry should be judged, then, indeed, the 
present age would have no reason to com- 
plain of a deficiency of poets. Probably at 
no time has there ever been so much verse 
produced which deviates so little from the 
canon of established mediocrity. And yet 
would-be poets still write, and publishers 
still give their productions to the world. 
Well may it be asked, how far and under 
what circumstances perseverance may be 
called a virtue ! 





FIJI. 


The King and People of Fiji: containing a Life 
of Thakombau ; with Notices of the Fijians, 
their Manners, Customs, and Superstitions, 
previous to the Great Religious Reformation 
in 1854. By the Rev. Joseph Waterhouse, 
for Fourteen Years a Missionary in Fiji. 
(Wesleyan Conference Office. ) 


O the Wesleyan Methodists wanta martyr? 

lt almost does appear they do ; because 

in the book now before us we find one of 
their missionaries in Fiji writing a book on 
King Thakombau, which any law court in 
Europe would regard as a gross personal libel, 
and condemn the writer, who must be devoid 


and paper are both excellent, we have given of all feelings of delicacy, to pay heavy 


damages. Has his Fijian Majesty given Mr. 
Waterhaoyse special permission to lay bare all 
his sins and crimes; or does the reverend 
gentleman merely exercise his own discre- 
tion, when he thus makes out the King to 
be one of the greatest scoundrels unhung? 
We should be glad to know his exact posi- 


| tion; because if, according to the custems of 


the country, Mr. 


help thinking Mr. Wilson must have pro-— 
posed as his model in the composition of | 


‘¢Lost and Found.” When any attempt at 
the grandly descriptive is made, the result 
too frequently is bathos. It is a mis- 
take far too prevalent amongst the poetical 
authors of the present day to suppose that 
they can introduce, at every turn, with ap- 
propriate effect, phrases of ordinary conver- 
sat.on. 

The author of ‘‘ Castle Connor ’”’ belongs to 
that school of writers who seem to believe 
that a judicious distribution of capital letters 
goes no inconsilerable way towards consti- 
tuting a poem; indeed, there are few ideas 
which he does not deem worthy of such per- 
sonification :— 


Sleek Bridesmaids of Satanic Bride. 


Conscience is NEMEsIs of Nin, 
Her Empire is the Heart within, 
A Sybil in her Cave. 

** Castle Connor” is a mixture of Byron, 
Scott, and Praed. It is, we imagine, in- 
tended to lash the follies and bubbles of the 
day as well as to be a monument of pure 
poetical abstraction. The rhythm is far 
from being uniformly smooth ; in many parts 
it is full of jerks and strains. When the 
author endeavours to be sprightly and sharp, 
he is not unfrequently pointlessly absurd. 
The abominations of wealth without prin- 
ciple form the keynote of the whole. 

‘** Pocahontas ” is written in the Spenserian 
stanza ; and under the more heroic name of 
Victor, sets forth in glowing colours the 
merits of Captain John Smith, the founder 
of Virginia. We are told how the youthful 
princess, ‘the daughter of the native ruler 


| fliction of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


Waterhouse should be 
clubbed, as he was very nearly once before, 
when irritating the natives, the sect for whom 
he acts will probably agitate for the in- 
summary vengeance on the 
murderers of a devoted missionary, whilst 
concealing from us altogether that the doom 
which overtook him was altogether of his own 
seeking. We think but slightly of the discre- 
tion of a man who puts his head in the 
lion’s mouth. The animal may have been 
tamed, it is true, and be no longer like his 
former self; but his real nature may any 
moment again attain the upper hand, and he 
may kill, with one powerful blow, the man 
whose cunning devices have made him more 
an object of pity than respect. If the King 
of Fiji, the far-famed Thakombau, was 
really the bold, astute man all parties made 


Ah! Wealth, and Power, and Pomp, and Pride, | him out to be once—a man who could dis- 


simulate so wellthat nobody suspected him of 
maturing plans of revenge—a man who, like 
the centipede, as one of his honorary titles 
implies, could quietly move along, and 
suddenly inflict a deadly sting ; if all this be 
true, we think Mr. Waterhouse extremely ill- 
advised in writing for the sake of gaining a 
certain temporary notoriety in his own circle, 


a series of missionary sensation tales ex- 


| hospitalit 





tremely insulting to the King, on whose 
he and his fellow-workers have 
thrown themselves. Passing travellers may 
make remarks of a violent nature with im- 
punity, because they may probably never 
return to the countries and persons to whom 
they refer ; but resident missionaries, unless 
they want to offer themselves as martyrs, 
should be more careful, and not photograph 
the dark side of a barbarian king’s life while 
he is yet alive. But, provided we are not 

aterhouse’s folly, or 


asked to pay for Mr. 
toapunpethian with the fate he solicits, we are 





Er A 


neg, 
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uite ready to profit by his contributions to 
the history mad anthropology of the Viti or 
Fiji group. His statements may help to 
correct and amend what was previously 
known from other sources ; though coming 
as they do from the pen of one who has an 
evident interest to represent the labours of 
his own class to the greatest advantage, both 
by ignoring and depreciating those of others, 
and painting the native character before 
and after conversion in certain colours, 
they must be received cwm grano salis. 





The Fiji islands are the finest group in 
tropical Polynesia, and they were formally 
ceded to Great Britain through Mr. 


Pritchard’s instrumentality, a few years ago. | 


Though discovered about 200 years ago by 
the Dutch navigator Tasman, they were not | 
visited by Europeans until the beginning of 
this century, when Manila vessels made | 
their way thither for the purpose of collecting | 
sandal-wood and _ sea-slugs, two articles 
valuable in the China markets. A few Euro- 
pean traders and runaway sailors gradually 
settled in the group, preparing the way for 
the missionaries, who did not appear on the 
scene till many years afterwards. In this 
instance, at all events, Christianity followed, 
not preceded, commerce ; and it is a singular 
fact that in those parts of the two large 
islands where traders have not penetrated 
no missionaries are to be found. We may 
state these things quite dispassionately, 
having no particular interest either way ; but 
in Fiji itself they are made the subject of | 





bitter controversy, by the ministers of the | 
Gospel claiming to be the sole benefactors of | 
the natives, and having wrought whatever 
improvements may have taken place in their 
material and moral condition. They were 
able to maintain this position with some 
show of success before the arrival of foreign 


consuls, but since then their pretensions | 
have been reduced to something like proper 
dimensions. Hence, the consuls have been 


regarded by them as regular thorns in their 
side, and no means have been spared to pick 
quarrels with them. The first foreign consul 
in the group was Mr. Williams, representing 
the United States, and during the whole time 
of his stay, he was the constant object of 
attack in missionary periodicals and news- 
—- Though he presented to the Wes- 
eyans the whole of the ground on which 
the extensive mission premises at Rewa 
are built, that did not atone for his sins ; 
and even now that he is dead, Mr. Water- 
house thinks fit to attack him as he has done 
in his previous publications. Yet this much- 
abused American Consul wrote at a most 
critical moment in ‘‘ the great religious refor- 
mation of Fiji,” as Mr. Waterhouse oddly 
terms the introduction of Christianity, a let- 
ter to a Sydney newspaper, which was ‘‘ worth 
a bundred sermons,” to quote our author’s 
own words—the letter being an indirect re- 
monstrance with the King of Fiji about 
certain practices quite opposed to the spirit 
of the age. The first British Consul, Mr. W. 
T. Pritchard, was made the object of similar 
attacks, under which, owing to the weak- 
ness of our Government, he ultimately suc- 
cumbed. Mr. Pritchard, when he went to 
the islands, at once perceived that the Fijis 
were a most important group, and finding a 
certain predisposition on the part of the King 
and chiefs to cede them to Great Britain, 
a formal deed of cession was drawn up, which 
the Consul hastened to lay before Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. The opinion enter- 
tained by Mr. Pritchard was shared by so 
many influential ple both in Australia 
and at home, and supported by men who 
had visited the group, that the Government 
took the subject into favourable considera- 
tion, and sent out a special mission to report 
upon the matter. There being some doubt 
about the King of Fiji having the full right 
to cede all the islands, the signature of 
every chief was obtained to the deed; the 
missionaries acting as interpreters, and 
vouching publiciy that no coercion on the 
part of the British Consul had been 
used in obtaini the cession. Up to 
this did 


time there not seem to have 





been any resistance on the part of the 
missionaries and their friends towards the 
Fijis becoming a British colony ; but during 
the preliminary discussion an expression had, 
unfortunately, escaped the Duke of Newcastle’s 
lips, that wherever the British Government 
went, there her Church did also. The Wes- 
leyan missionaries perceived that they might 

ibly be out-elbowed by the Church of 
England, and henceforward there is trace- 
able a steady opposition to the cession. 
The plan adopted succeeded beyond 
expectation. The Royal Commissioner 
charged with the political ay of the 
Goverment expedition, was handed from one 
missionary to the other, and during the 
whole of his stay was not able to obtain any 
information except what was _ presented 


| through missionary channels and _ inter 


preters. Whatever the British Consul stated 
was represented to be over-coloured ; and 
when, at last, this Commissioner presented his 
report, it was found to be dead against the 
cession, and to contain no information what- 
soever that had not been previously avail- 
able from missionary sources. This report, 
but still more the outbreak of the New 
Zealand native rebellion, determined our 
Government to reject the Fijis. 

Mr. Pritchard, during his term of office, 
did not allow the grass to grow under his 
feet. Besides obtaining the signatures of all 
the chiefs to the cession, he made them 
agree to a certain code of simple laws, 
abolishing cannibalism, infanticide, and other 


crimes, and making them punishable; he 


abolished the trade in slaves, which was 
carried on between certain islands, put an 
entire stop to intestinal wars, regulated the 
purchase of land between natives and 
foreigners in a manner equitable and satis- 
factory to both parties, induced natives and 
colonists to cultivate cotton, and facilitated 
the establishment of extensive sheep-runs, 
altogether giving such an impulse to the 
prosperity and welfare of the country as no 
single human being had ever done before. 
What was bis reward for all this? The 
missionaries, after they had succeeded in 
getting the cession rejected, induced their 
friends to get up petitions complaining about 
the British Consul, and charging him with 
all sorts of misconduct and excess of duty. 
Our Government sent a mission of inquiry, 
before which all the missionaries gave evi- 
dence against, all the other respectable whites 
for, him. Nevertheless, our Consul was first 
suspended, and then discharged, without 
being allowed an opportunity of defending 
himself, either in Fiji or in this country. 
When he left, nearly the whole lay com- 
munity of the islands signed an address sym- 
pathizing with his misfortune, and _re- 
_— the deposition of their best friend. 
e had need of their sympathy, for 
on his voyage home another sad mis- 
fortune befel him. It became necessary to 
divide his family into two parties, he and 
his wife going in one small vessel, his sister 
and two children in another. One of those 
fearful hurricanes so common in the Pacific 
overtook them. The vessel in which the 
Consul was safely arrived in one of the 
Tongan islands, and whilst he was walking 
on the beach he saw a box drifting on shore, 
which turned out to be one of his sister’s, 


| and furnished the earliest intelligence of the 
loss of his sister and children. 


The whole 
wreck of the vessel afterwards drifted onshore ; 
but although a careful search was made on 
all the neighbouring islands, to this day none 
of the survivors, if there be any, have been 
found. It would have been pronounced 
clumsy if a novelist had ventured upon em- 
ploying the contrivance of landing the brother 
on one of the innumerable islands of Poly- 
nesia, and then making him see his sister's 
luggage washed on shore to tell him of her 
death. 

Besides the history of the mission, told 
from a missionary point of view, Mr. Water- 
house gives some information about the 
legends, mythology, and customs and 


manners of the natives. Some of this has 
already appeared in ‘‘ Vah-ta-ah,” one of 
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the author’s previous books, and other mis- 
sionary publications ; but some of theinfor- 
mation is new, and may, perhaps, turn out 
to be correct. 








THOMAS GUY AND JACOB TONSON. 


Shadows of the Old Booksellers. By Charles. 
Knight. (Bell & Daldy.) 

ERE is the shadow of a down, 

sloping towards a noble river, with 
horses grazing at the east end of an old 
street stretching out into the fields towards a 
cemetery, and of a child, somewhat serious 
and musing, looking towards an ancient 
almonry, rapidly falling into decay. The 
down is now built over, and intersected b 
lines of railroad; the boy became an ol 
man and a great benefactor to the poor 
dying not guite a century and a-half 
ago ; and the dilapidated almonry, in some 
measure by his munificence raised to an 
opulent institution, is casting its last shadow 
from what the spoiler’s hand has spared upon 
another almonry, divided from it only by a 
narrow causeway, in front of which is the 
statue of its founder, Thomas Guy, the son 
of a lighterman and coal-dealer, of Pritchard’s 
Alley, Fair Street, Horselydown. Fair 
Street still exists, and the ancient almonry 
will rise again in another locality, yet close 
to the same river, and on a spot where it is 
even more needed, as the other almonry still 
remains. 

When Thomas Guy was eight years old his 
father died, and his mother, who was a 
native of Tamworth, returned to that town, 
and shortly married in. ‘* However,” 
says Maitland, ‘‘she took care to have her 
children carefully educated, and at a proper 

e put her son Thomas apprentice.’ © 
lad most likely was educated at Tamworth, 
for his first public charity was the foundation 
and endowment of almshouses for fourteen 
poor men and wo with pensions for 
each occupier, and a library for the common 
use of all. These almshouses are mentioned 
by John Dunton as already existing in 1705 
just forty-five years after their founder 
been bound apprentice to Mr. John Clarke, 
bookseller, in the porch of Mercers’ Chapel, 
on the 2nd of September, 1660. 


Mercers’ Chapel had formerly been a reli- 
gious house, the Hospital of St. Thomas of 
Acon, founded by the sister of Archbishop 
Thomas & Becket ; so here again the serious 
and thoughtful youth might have been led 
to contemplate on the duty and necessity of 
providing for the poor. His whole life shows 
that this was the one idea which was never 
absent from his thoughts, and to a mind so 
constituted the memorable years 1665 and 
1666, with the Great Plague and the Great 
a must have appealed with irresistible 
orce, 

The fire had swept away both Mercers’ 
Hall and Mercers’ Chapel, and when Guy, 
after eight years of servitude, received his 
indentures, he opened a little shop ‘‘ near 
Stocks Market,” having first taken up his 
livery in the Stationers’ Company. The site 
of his house is now occupied by one of 


the ugliest edifices in the City, the Globe 


Insurance Office, filling up the angle between 
Cornhill and Lom -street. To a young 
man of such serious disposition as Thomas 
Guy, the two years of plague and fire may 
well have given the conviction that cheap and 
correct Bibles would not only be a great 
boon to the public, but also a most profitable 
speculation, if the law could be evaded, which 
gave the monopoly of supply to the King’s 
printer and the two Universities. When 
these authorized editions were so vile, that 
in one the word not was omitted in the 14th 
verse of the 20th chapter of Exodus—and 
in another, in 1653, several times repeated 
in fresh reprints, ‘‘ Know ye not that the 
unrighteous shall inherit the kingdom of 
God,” was allowed to go forth—some enter- 
prising London publishers had English Bibles 
printed in Germany and Holland, in order 
to supply correct and cheap copies to the 
public. Guy dealt largely in these, but the 
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authorities, after a time, interfered, and the 
trade letely suppressed. Th 
oot sleshle consideration, con ed 


Guay, ior av 

with, the University of Oxford for the assign- 
ment of their privilege, and by the sale of 
the editions he could now issue with the full 
sanction of the law, he rapidly rose to wealth 
andindependence. This privilege he enjoyed 
for half a century, and to it Mr. Knight 
very justly ascribes the nucleus of that noble 
fortune which has placed the name of Thomas 
Guy, the small-coalman’s son, amongst the 
greatest benefactors of the land. 

That he may have purchased seamen’s 
tickets, and have dabbled successfully to an 
enormous extent in South Sea Stock, cannot 
be quoted to his discredit, even thongh there 
is no evidence to prove that seamen were 
then paid by tickets. In that case, however, 
there musi always have been a market value, 

ust as in America, ‘“‘greenbacks” are 
ht and sold. In the other, he had the 
example of the Prime Minister. Sir Robert 
Walpole sold out at a profit of 1,000 per 
cent. ; Guy was sagacious enough to follow 
80 good an example, and not to reinvest in 
the same stock. As member for Tamworth 
from 1695 to 1707, his public conduct, in an 
of corruption, is above all reproach. 
** As he was a man of unbounded charity and 
universal benevolence,” says Maitland, ‘‘ so 
he was likewise a great patron of liberty and 
the rights of his fellow-subjects, which, to 
his great honour, he strenuously asserted 
in divers Parliaments, whereof he was a 
member.” If Thomas Guy had not expended 
his substance in the noble charities he did, 
the nation still could never repay the debt it 
owes him for having led the van in the supply 
pce 4 and correct editions of the Scrip- 
tures. It was he who originated the move- 
ment which in our times has placed a copy of 
the Bible within the reach of all, however 
poor and needy. 

The next shadow is that of John Dunton. 
We it by for want of space. Mr. Knight 
is a fair and candid apologist of an eccentric 
man, whose eccentricities lie embalmed in 
many pages of contemporaneous literature. 

Jacob Tonson follows, at once the Mzecenas 
And employer of rising talent, the second son 
of a barber-s nin Holborn. The shadow 
is that of a traversing the ruins of the 
in the second week of September, 1666, 
ho the hand of his father till they reach 
the shop of the “large 
and - of Mr. Scott a little volume of 
4©Mr. Milton’s Poems, with a Mask before 
the Earl of Bridgwater,” for young Jacob, 
and “The Anatomical Exercises of Dr. W. 
Harvey,” for the father. Mr. Scott has 
taken advantage of the great calamity to 
“*mark up,” and the price he has to pay ex- 
ceeds the father’s expectation. Mr. Scott 
gives his opinion, backed by that of “‘ a very 
shrewd customer of his, Mr. Pepys,” that, in 

ence of so many books being burned, 
there will be a great want of books. He 
adds, “*A good time is coming, Sir, for 

‘and booksellers ;” to which old Mr. 

rejoins, “Ah, Jacob, if I hadn’t a 
hioble profession for you to follow, I should 
like to see you a bookseller.” 


Two years later and the old man is dead, 
leaving his.sons Richard and Jacob and their 
three sisters each one hundred pounds. 


The two ag resolved for printing and 
bookselling. Jacob was apprenticed, on the 5th 
of June, 1670, to Thomas aset, bookseller ; he 
was then of the age of fourteen. I scarcely need 
trace the shadow of the boy growing up into a 

man, and learning, what a practical 

ce only can give, to form a due estimate 

of the trade-value of books, and the commercial 
of authors. After seven years he was 

ted to his freedom in the Stationers’ Com- 

, and immediately afterwards commenced 
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st librarian in Europe,” | volume, as it enables Mr. Knight to work it 


up as a labour of love. 








and new plays, equally vendible in that vicinity 
of the Inns of Court. But he had a higher ambi- 
tion than to be a mere vender of books. He 
would purchase and print original writings, and 
he would aim at securing ‘‘ the most eminent 
hands.’’ He published before 1679 some of the 

lays of Otway and Tate. But he aimed at more 
illustrious game. I see him as he sits in his back 
shop, pondering over such reputations. Mr. 
Otway’s ‘‘ Friendship in Fashion” is somewhat too 
gross, and his ‘‘ Caius Marius” has been stolen, in 
great part, from Shakespere. As for Mr. Tate, he 
may be fit to mangle ‘‘ King Lear,” but he has no 
genius. Could he get hold of Mr. Dryden? He, 
indeed, were worth having. Mr. Herringman has 
been Mr. Dryden’s publisher, but the young 
aspirant hears of some disagreement. He will step 
over to the great writer’s house, near St. Bride’s 
Church, and make a bidding for his next play. 
** Troilus and Cressida ; or, Truth found too 
Late,” was published by Tonson and Swalle, in 
1679. Theventure of twenty pounds for the copy 
is held to have been too large for our Jacob to 
have encountered singly. 

Let me endeavour to realize the shadow of the 
figure and deportment of the young bookseller. 
He is in his twenty-third year, short and stout. 
Twenty years later, Pope calls him ‘‘ little Jacob.” 
It was not till after his death that he became im- 
mortalized in the ‘‘ Dunciad” as ‘ left-legg’d 
Jacob.” In one previous edition, Lintot, ‘‘ with 
steps unequal ;”” in another, ‘‘ with legs ex- 

nded,” *‘ seemed to emulate great Jacob’s pace.” 
The “* two left legs,” as well as ‘‘ leering looks,” 
** bull face,” and ‘‘ Judas-coloured hair,” are 
attributed to Dryden’s pen in a satirical descrip- 
tion of ‘* Bibliopolo,” a fragment of which is 
inserted in a virulent Tory poem, published at the 
time when Tonson was Secretary of the Kit-Cat 
Club, composed of the Whigs most distinguished 
as statesmen and writers. In a dialogue between 
Tonson and Congreve, published in 1714, in a 
small volume of poems by Rowe, there is a 
pleasant description of Tonson before he had grand 
associates— 

While, in your early days of reputation, 

You for blue garters had not such a passion, 

While yet you did not live, as now your trade is, 

To drink with noble lords, and toast their ladies, 

Thou, Jacob Tonson, were, to my conceiving, 

The cheerfullest, best honest fellow living. 
After this, the eulogy of John Dunton is some- 
what flat: ‘* He was bookseller to the famous 
Dryden, and is himself a very good judge of 
persons and authors ; and, as there is nobody 
more competently qualified to give their opinion 
upon another, so there is none who does it with a 
more severe exactness, or with less partiality ; 
for, to do Mr. Tonson justice, he speaks his mind 
upon all occasions, and will flatter nobody.” 

The sketch of Tonson is the best in the 


Who that loves old 
books has not gloated with pleasure over the 
somewhat unsightly monogram of that famous 
collector, Mr. Narcissus Luttrell. Here, as 
was his wont—marking on his first part of 
‘* Absalom and Achitophel,” that he had 
received it on the 17th of November, 
‘*from his friend Jacob Tonson ”—we find 
that as early as 1681 Tonson was in cour- 
teous intercourse with the leading book-col- 
lectors of the day. ‘‘Glorious John” and 
his publisher are the best of friends. The 
latter sends the poet two melons ; and in his 
letter of thanks, the poet recommends his 
publisher what books to reprint. Then we 
have the Milton venture, and its success. 
Tonson is proud of his judgment, backed as 
it was by that of his friend, who wrote ‘‘ the 
force of nature could no further go” when 
she united Homer and Virgil in Milton, and 


S 


he is painted by his friend Kneller, holding | 


“« Paradise Lost” in his hand. 

In the beginning of the last century, 
Tonson purchased a small house adjoining 
the mansion of Barn Elms. Here the mem- 
bers of the newly-formed Kit-Cat Club were 
periodically regaled by that ‘‘ amphibious 
mortal, chief merchant of the Muses,” as Ned 
Ward calls our Jacob :— 

Jacob's villa, originally little more than a 
cottage, was a pleasanter summer place of meeting 
for the Kit-Cat Club than the Cat and Fiddle in 
Shire-lane, or the Fountain in the Strand. Like 
other clubable men, its members were fond of 
country exeursions. They had occasional meet- 
ings atthe Upper Flask on Hampstead Heath, but 
their most glorious epoch is ever associated with 
Barn Elms. Tonson’s villa bas gone into ruin, 
with the famous room which he built for the 


.of Mr. Sha 
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meetings of the Club, whose walls were hung with 
the portraits of the members. Nearly half 4 
century ago, their condition was described with 
some graphic power, yp bees Richard Phillips. He 
says : ‘‘ A lane, in the north-west corner of the 
common, brought me to Barnes’ Elms, where now 
resides a Mr. Hoare, a banker, of London, The 
family were not at home; but, on asking the 
servants if that was the house of Mr. Tonson, the 
assured me, with great simplicity, that no suc 
gentleman lived there. I named the Kit-Cat Club, 
as accustomed to assemble here ; but the oddity 
of the name excited their ridicule, and I was told 
that no such Club was held there ; but perhaps, 
said one to the other, the gentleman means the 
Club that assembles at the public-house on the 
common. Knowing, however, that I was at the 
right place, I could not avoid expressing my 
vexation that the ar amy assemblage of the first 
men of their age should be so entirely forgotten by 
those who now reside on the spot ; when one of 
them exclaimed, ‘I should not wonder if the 
gentleman means the philosophers’ room ?’”’ He 
was conducted across a detached garden, and 
brought to a handsome structure, evidently the 
building which he sought. The decayed door was 
unfastened, and he entered a once elegant hall, 
whose ceiling had partially fallen. He ascended a 
dilapidated staircase, not without danger. ‘‘ But,” 
he continues, ‘‘ I was well repaid for my pains. 
Here I found the Kit-Cat Club-room, nearly as it 
existed in the days of its glory. It is eighteen 
feet high, and forty feet long by twenty feet wide. 
The mouldings and ornaments were in the most 
superb fashion of its age ; but the whole was 
falling to pieces, from the effects of the dry rot. 
My attention was chiefly attracted by the faded 
cloth-hanging of the room, whose red colour once 
set off the famous portraits of the Club that hung 
around it. Their marks and sizes were still 
visible, and the numbers and names remained as 
written in chalk, for the guidance of the hangers. 
Thus was I, ds it were, by these still legible 
names, brought into personal contact. with 
Addison, Steele, and Congreve, and Garth, and 
Dryden, and with many hereditary nobles, remem- 
bered only because they were patrons of those 
natural nobles !” 


If literature owes no greater debt to the 
memory of Jacob Tonson than his throwing 
open the pages of Milton and Shakespeare 
to a reading public, it is a debt that never 
can be repaid. Both were cast aside and 
forgotten, and when, in 1688, the folio 
Milton appeared, people wondered at the 
temerity of the publisher. Then, when 
twenty-one hee later, in 1709, ‘‘ the writings 

espeare ” were resuscitated from 
the tomb by the publication of Tonson’s 
octavo edition, under the supervision of 
Rowe, Barnard Lintot, a rival publisher, 
always keenly alive to his own interests, 
ventured to ‘*hope that the little book” 
(Shakespeare’s Poems, which he had just 
reprinted) ‘‘ will not be unacceptable to the 
public.” Tonson and his family were long 
associated with editions of Shakespeare. 
Rowe, Pope, Theobald, Warburton, Johnson, 
and Capell—the last, perhaps, the best editor 
of them all—were liberally paid by the Ton- 
sons for their editorial services. 


The next shadow, that of Thomas Gant, 
of York, we pass by, as familiar to most 
readers of the simple literary history, with 
reference to hisown autobiographical memoir. 
In a second article we shall have to deal 
more with those who were writers as well as 
booksellers. In the meantime, we heartily 
recommend Mr. Knight’s “‘ Shadows” as an 


interesting and pleasant companion. 
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The Oxford Pocket Classics. With Notes. 
(London and Oxford : J. & H. Parker.) 


cause of classical education has 
suffered severely from the bigotry that 

has been displayed in its defence. hen 
certain enthusiasts have at different times 
made the unqualified assertion that a smat- 
tering of a few Latin and Greek authors is 
sufficient educational preparation for the 
youthful mind, it is hardly to be wondered 
that opposite views have been expressed with 
considerable fervour and strength. Latterly 
the disputing parties seem to have effected a 
kind of compromise. Besides the two extreme 
poles of educational constitutionalists and re- 
volutionalists, there has sprung up a set which 
endeavours to establish an harmonious re- 
conciliation between the disputants, and to 
show, that while neither side is infallible, 
there is in the views of each much that the 
other might study with advantage. It 
seems now to be tolerably well agreed in 
every quarter that classical authors, in the 
languages in which they wrote, must still 
furnish the text-books of our public schools. 
Whatever may be the profession for which 
he is ultimately destined, it is generally con- 
sidered advisable that every boy should, 
throughout the whole of the period during 
which he is subject to his pastors and masters, 
devote some portion of his time to the ren- 
dering into English of Latin and Greek 
works. To those pupils who, after their 
school days are ended, have no intention of 
proceeding to the Universities, or of devoting 
themselves in any way to classical studies, 


special privileges are to be allowed. On 
attaining a certain age, or academi- 
cal position, they are to be emanci- 


pated from the task of original composi- 
tion. Virgil and Sophocles they still 
must read, but they need no longer struggle 
to reproduce the metres in which they wrote. 
Such an arrangement is in every way 
equitable, for the great cause of complaint is 
removed. All that an immense mass of the 
ingenuous youth by which our public semi- 
naries of learning are filledcan evergain by the 
practise of Latin and Greek composition, is a 
sound knowledge of the grammatical rules of 
the respective tongues. It is only by a 
fortunate few that elegance and ease can ever 
be acquired. When this elementary infor- 
mation has once been imparted, it is little 
better than lost labour to compel the 
wretched youth, who has neither ear nor 
taste, to show up each week a fixed 
quantity of halting iambics or of bald 
hexameters. If he manufactures these 
without the aid of the traditional ‘‘ Vulgus 
book,” or of some compassionate friend, it 
will only be with sore labour and travail ; he 
will have turned over the pages of his Gradus 
a thousand times, and if, after an hour’s 
slow torture, he succeeds in stringing together 
a sufficient number of irrelevant epithets to 
meet the requirements of prosody, he will 
consider that his task has been fully and 
conscientiously performed. Can it, on any 
ground, be asserted that this time would have 
been - less profitably spent if devoted to 
studies for which he might evince some 
natural inclination—medern history, modern 
languages, or natural science? So far as this 
constraint has rendered attention necessary 
it has been beneficial ; but attention could at 
least have been ensured by some more con- 
genial method. On the other band, when 
there are traces in the pupil of a liking for 
such work, when he displays marked powers 
of perception and appreciation, there could 
be no better discipline than that involved in 
Latin and Greek composition, prose or verse. 
We merely raise a protest against the undue 
extension of the time, which all alike are, 
under certain systems, compelled to employ 
in a series of efforts to produce imitations of 
classical authors. But the question of trans- 
lation into English is totally different. 
Whatever a boy’s future calling may be, 
there are few better mental exereises for him 
than the task of representing in his native 
tengue what ee nahi ae 
Greek. The benefits to be derived from such 


a course of study may be roughly described 











as these: In the first’ place he is brought 
into contact with ideas, associations, and 
principles altogether new. He will thus 
collect a kind of experience which no amount 
of modern reading could possibly impart. 
Crabbe’s lines are familiar to all :— 

What can men worse for mortal brain contrive, 
Than thus, a hard, dead language to revive ? 
Heavens ! if a language once be fairly dead, 

Let it be buried, not preserved and read, 

The bane of every boy to decent station bred. 

It is not, however, too much too say that 
the study of Latin and Greek is especially 
valuable, for the precise reason that they are 
no longer living tongues. The acquisition 
of modern languages is too often merely an 
exercise of ear. German and French may 
be volubly spoken by a child, whose nature 
is a stranger to reflection or thought, 
provided only that its early days have 
been spent in places where there has been 
frequent opportunity for listening to con- 
versations held in both. Modern thought, 
too, whatever may be the language which 
forms the vehicle of its expression, is all 
pretty much in the same vein. One train 
follows another; association is linked to 
association in tolerably regular succession. 
Not so, however, with the ‘‘hard, dead 
languages.” The difficulty which encounters 
a boy in mastering the text of Adschylus or 
Livy will, to a certain extent, force upon 
him the necessity of fathoming the full depth 
of his author’s meaning. He will be com- 
pelled to study the force of each little par- 
ticle, and the importance given to each word 
by its position in the sentence; and as a 
necessary consequence, he will rise up from 
his work with his mind enlarged and full of 
new notions. Put, however, into the hands 
of this same boy one of the works of our 
standard English classics. Here the language 
and the structure of sentences are both familiar 
to him; the necessity of exercising his in- 
genuity and thought is no longer present ; 
he is not obliged to see that he thoroughl 
understands at each step what he reads, an 
one source of mental discipline is at least 
gone. Beyond this, the strictly literary im- 
provement to be derived from the careful 
translation of Latin and Greek authors is 
immense. We venture to say that a boy 


could have no better training for composi-- 


tion in his native tongue than the task of 
producing in English daily a chapter of 
Tacitus. His vocabulary will be -en- 
larged, and his powers of choosing the 
proper word in the proper place must be- 
come infinitely more acute. Translation on 
paper has been of late years far too little 
practised in our colleges and schools. But 
a reaction has at Jast set in. Examiners and 
tutors believe that an elegant and accurate 
rendering of some idiomatic passage is as much 
a test of ability and scholarship as a gracefyl 
copy of verses or a good piece of prose. In- 
deed, many of those who test the capacities 
and knowledge of candidates fresh from 
school, competing for college exhibitions and 
other similar prizes, place greater reliance on 
their English translations than on their 
classical compositions, as affording a wider 
opportunity for the display of originality 
and power. 


Publishers are prolific in their supplies of | 


editions of classical authors, the high merit 
of which bears the most satisfactory testi- 
mony to the soundness of modern scholar- 
ship, and we may add, to its conscientious- 
ness as well. The task of the commentator, 
more particularly if his labours are with a 
view to the special edification of the 
young, is by no means easy. On the one 
hand, he must not confuse the youthful 
student by introducing-the discussion of 


_ bewilderingly abstruse questions ; on the 


other, he must be careful not to unduly 
smeoth over rough and dangerous ground, 
and thus to create pitfalls beneath the feet of 
the teacher. In the majority of the volumes 
now before us, this Scylla and that Charybdis, 
which besets the classical editor, have each 
been avoided. The notes in Mr. Weale’s 
Classical Series are carefully executed ; and 
Mr. Davies, their compiler, shows that he un- 
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the volume, 


derstands how far boys are to be helped in the 
‘* getting up” of their work. There isnot 
too much cautioning ; the illustrative pas 
sages are selected with judgment ; and the re- 
ferences to larger editions and to grammars 
are all useful. Mr. Davies has succeeded in 
no instance better than in the ‘“‘ Antigone.” 
The series, however, is not entirely free from 
errors of taste. The English equivalents given 
for Latin and Greek expressions are not 
always strictly elegant. A school boy re- 
gards his notes as infallible ; and uncon- 
sciously models his style of translation on 
the specimens which he finds there. We know 
well the difficulty of avoiding some such 
error as this, and we would not on this ac- 
count detract from the praise due to Mr. 
Davies. The whole series is very cheap—the 
typography and paper are excellent. Mr. 
Watson’s notes, appended to his editions of 
the ‘‘ Catiline” and ‘‘ Jugurtha” are of an 
exceedingly simple kind ; and, as far as they 
go, they are good ; but, even for the youngest 
reader, expressions constantly occur which 
call for illustration and comment, and these 
‘** brief annotations” merely translate occa- 
sional words and phrases. 

Homer, in our opinion, is better studied 
by a schoolboy without notes. Let him havea 
good text and a good lexicon, and these, with 
occasional references to Buttman, will be 
ample. The only serious difficulties by 
which he is met are the forms of words, and 
these he will overcome more effectually by 
searching the dictionary and grammar for 
himself. Mr. Hayman’s edition abounds in 
scholarship and care. The system, adopted 
in many of the Eton school books, of select- 
ing a variety of passages from different 
authors, and of thus making the pupil 
acquainted with a variety of styles, has much 
to be said in its favour. The beginner is 
gradually prepared for all that is to follow, 
and later on in his career new authors do 
not take him by surprise. To arrange these, 
selections progressively in regular a 
of difficulty is no light matter. . Frost 
and Mr. Church have both of them effected 
a success. Mr. Thackray’s ‘‘ Anthologia” 
calls for no ordinary commendation. The 
selection bears the impress of a cultivated 
and scholarlike taste, while the notes are rich 
in instruction, and free from errors of judg- 
ment. With reference to Mr. Macleane’s 
‘** Ovid,” we need only say that it is charac- 
terized by the same high qualities for which 
all the other works of this polished scholar 
are conspicuous. That they are appreciated 
may be inferred from the wide circulation of 
Few editions could be more 


_ perfect than Messrs. Longmans’ “ Olyn- 





thiacs.” The notes are exhaustive of every 
topic to which the text can give rise, historical 
and critical. The arrangement is ectly 
clear, and the labour with which the whole 
is performed is remarkable. The merit of 
the Oxford Pocket Classics is not quite uni- 
form. In many of the notes there is a bare 
sketchiness which is far from satisfactory, 
especially in those appended to the Trilogy 
of Aischylus; the series is, however, ex- 
tremely convenient, and its compactness 
may well cover a few sins of omission, 

The thoroughness of the works to which 
we have here had occasion to revert is great 
cause for satisfaction. There is generally dis- 
cernible the wish to raise a structure of know- 
ledge solid rather than showy. The informa- 
tion which the notes contain is various. 
Many incidental subjects are discussed, and 
thus digressions no less useful than agree- 
able occur. . The wish to invest ae who 
wrote in dead languages with a lv 
interest is laudable. When a classical book 
is read, the student should feel that he is not 
only enlarging his acquaintance with the 
tongue in which it is written, but that he is 
engaged in an occupation whose legitimate 
object it is to increase his general store of 
knowledge, and that, whether the subject in 
hand be the works of a Greek or a 
Roman historian, it is not enough to make 
himself merely master of the text. The full 
benefit derivable from the productions of such 
authors is only then felt when their allusions. 
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are thoroughly understood, and the various 
glements of their thoughts are subjected to 
the analysis of the pupil. 








MILLY’S HERO. 
Milly’s Hero. By the Author of ‘ Grand- 
mother’s Money,” &c. 2 Vols. (Hurst & 
Blackett. ) 


af eee’ I need not detain you any 
longer with my remarks. The health, 
_-, of Mr. Laurence Raxford.” 
. Laurence Raxford is Milly’s Hero. 
The scene of the story is laid in Devon- 
shire, in the mining district about Dart- 
moor, the principal characters being, more 
or less, connected with the ‘* Wheal Des- 
peration,” which derived its name from a 
mine, which, like most of such speculations, 
at first yielded more slag than copper. The 
opening speech of the story, quoted above, 
introduces the reader to the partners, prin- 
cipal clerks, and about a dozen mining cap- 
tains of their respective “‘ gangs,” at a dinner- 
y given to celebrate the arrival of Mr. 
ford, the son of an old friend of Mr. 
Jonathan Fyvie, senior. Mr. Raxford makes 
his first appearance at Wheal Desperation that 
day, coming from London and the Royal School 
of Mines to have honours and prosperity 
forced upon him in the shape of a partner- 
ship with two of the wealthiest men in 
Devonshire, -Mr. Jonathan Fyvie and his 
son, also called Jonathan, a ‘‘ cognomen ” to 
which the latter rather objected. Among the 
captains is one of the name of Athorpe, a 
hard-featured, keen-eyed, and more horny- 
handed man than the rest, who remembers 
Raxford’s father when the latter and Mr 
Fyvie were sole proprietors of the mine, and 
lived there night and day, sinking their 
money in the wild hope of finding 
the precious ore they sought, until, 
grown weary, Mr. Raxford dissolved the 
nership.. He and Fyvie, two orphan 
ys, had begun life together as clerks ata 
Cornish mine, worked on together, became 
partners in the mad scheme of sinking a 
shaft or two on the Dartmoor ground, and 
starting with fair legacies, were reduced at 
last to three thousand pounds between them. 
With fifteen hundred each, they went their 
way. Fyvie, grown desperate, continues to 
work the mine, and when only three-and- 
twenty pounds are left, ‘‘ comes to copper— 
as fine a vein of copper as any in Devon,” and 
is rich at once :— 


**Your father, Laurencs,” said Mr. Fyvie, as 
after the dinner they drove to Tavvydale House, 
which was full of company, ‘‘ made a thousand 
or two abroad; he came back to England, 
married, and died, seeing his old friend at the 
very last, not before, for he was jealous of my 
prosperity, poor fellow ! He left your mother 
and you just enough to live on, and I looked 
after you both . a course. Then I told your 
mother what I wished to make of 
told your father on his death- what I in- 
tended to do for the sake of the old partner, who 
had first ventured with me, and whose sunken 
money was, after all, but the prelude to my great- 
ness. Then, Laurence, your father understood 
me better.” 


Mr. Fyvie is a fine, staunch old man, who 
never does things by halves. He likes 


ou, just as I 


nce, places unbounded trust in him, | 


treats him as an honoured guest in the face 
of his wife’s aristocratic Welsh relations, and 
having made it pretty plain that he desires 
nothing better for his daughter Hester than 
that ‘she shall be young Raxford’s wife, 
Laurence, impelled by gratitude which he mis- 
took for love, had some time before proposed 
to Hester, and was accepted by her, to the 
great delight and satisfaction of her parents 
and Mrs. Raxford. Mrs. Llewellyn, Mrs. 
Fyvie’s sister, a tall, large, bony woman, 
“very erect and stiff in the back,” is opposed 
to the match, and sets herself to break it off, 
by fair means if she can, such as ridicule, 
perversion, or aspersion, as mild counterac- 
tions ; but as these only produce a lover's 
quarrel, though of a serious nature, her 
treachery extends to the suppression of a 
letter from Hester to Laurence—through her 
nraid—which separates the engaged pair. 
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Meanwhile, among the workers in the 
mine, as overlooker of some women and girls, 
Milly Athorpe, the niece of Captain Athorpe, 
is brought under the notice of Laurence by 
the arrival of an old man, James Whiteshell, 
from London, who loses his way on the moors 
in a vain attempt to find Wind-Whistle 
Cleft. There Milly dwells alone in a pretty 
cottage, given to her by Mr. Fyvie as a mark 
of esteem for her good conduct. Mr. White- 
shell having lost his way, seeks the aid of 
Laurence as a guide on a stormy night, 
attracted by the light still burning in the 
office at the mine. Mr. Whiteshell is a mild, 
inoffensive, old man, a dancing master at 
theatres, Milly’s uncle on the mother’s side, 
and most tenderly attached to her. He has 
a beavy carpet-bag with him, in which is a 
bottle of port wine, very precious to him in- 
deed, and he is come to spend a fortnight 
with Milly, when he can find her, and have a 
holiday. Good-naturedly, Laurence takes up 
the carpet-bag and guides the old man to the 
door of Milly’s cottage, the rain pouring 
down only as Devonshire rain can. ‘‘ Richly 
endowed with a face that Murillo might have 
copied for his angels,” Milly is overpowered 
with blushing grace at the condescension of 








the ‘* new master,” who tries to overcome the | 


embarrassment of the scene, into which he is 
so unexpectedly thrown, by that peculiar 
charm of manner which, from his knowledge 
of character, could suit itself ‘‘to his company 
for half an hour” without effort. He 
addressed her as ‘* Miss Athorpe,” but find- 
ing that, perhaps, her Christian name would 
confuse her less, when supper is to be par- 
taken of —‘‘ Here goes,” he muttered to him- 
self, ‘* we'll have no airs and graces here.” 
He turned up the cuffs of his coat, made a 
dash at the loaf which was close to him, and 
flourished the first handy knife over it. 


‘**('rust or crumb, Milly ? crust or crumb, Mr. 
Whitesheli?” he asked, without waiting for 
Milly’s answer, thereby sparing her fresh con- 
fusion. ‘‘I’m afraid that we are keeping late 
hours here for the Cleft, and two of us at least, 
have early work at the Wheal. Can you manage 
that corkscrew? By George! it was lucky we 
did not smash the bottle in the dark. There 
was good packing before you left London, Sir. 
[ll try a little cheese, Milly, please,” he said, 
‘* My mother attempts cream cheese, sometimes, 
but the good lady is not a first-rate hand, though 
I consume her productions by steam, being 
passionately attached to anything connected with 
milk. Here’s good health to both of you,” he 
said, imitating very cleverly the duck of the 


head of sundry good folk who had drunk his | 
health at the miners’ dinner ; ‘‘ may it leave off | 


raining as soon as it likes after I have robbed 
you of a supper, Milly.” 

‘** No robbery, Sir,” Milly ventured to respond. 

‘*What—what do you think of this—vin- 
tage?” asked Mr. Whiteshell, holding his wine- 
glass to the candle, and staring with one eye 
only at a very thick mixture. 

‘* Very fair wine !” responded the mendacious 
Laurence. 

‘‘ Shaken up a bit in transit,” said Mr. White- 
shell, ‘‘ but still a decent beverage.” 

‘*When the crust settles again it will be much 
better. If you'll take my advice, you'll put it 
carefully on one side—chalk side uppermost—and 
not touch it any more till Sunday. It’s almosta 
pity to drink it now.” 

‘* Well,” said Mr. Whiteshell, doubtfully, 
‘‘nerhaps it is—if you really won't, now?’ 
And he held the bottle towards Laurence’s glass. 

‘*No, no, many thanks!’ cried Laurence, 
repressing a shudder; ‘it will be better and 
more clear if you'll leave it alone for a day or 
two. Ihave a fancy to try the spring water so 
famous in the Cleft.” 


Captain Athorpe, who had taken rather a 
liking to Laurence, although his father, in 
early days, had discharged him for some 1rre- 
gularity, suddenly intercepts Laurence as he 


| leaves the cottage, and as the two go up the 
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gorge, Athorpe somewhat rudely questions 
the young man as to his business there. Re- 
senting the tone assumed, Laurence yet has 
the good sense to satisfy his fierce interro- 
gater, and, as the storm continues, Athorpe’s 
house, which is at the top of the Cleft, be- 
comes his refuge for the night. 
Two years previously Athorpe had married 
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a young wife, a foreign-looking woman, very 
graceful and very pretty, and apparently 
much attached to her rugged husband, and 
making him very happy. Laurence is 
not charmed by Inez, whatever Athorpe may 
be. The following day sees him again at his 
work. Milly obtains a week or fortnight’s 
holiday to entertain her uncle, and effect her 
purpose of reconciling her eccentric uncle 
James and rough uncle Athorpe, as they 
have never yet been friends. Mr. White- 
shell recognizes in Inez Athorpe a young 
ballet-dancer whom he had taught, and to 
whom he had given good and tender counsel 
when temptationassailed her. Jonathan Fyvie, 
the reckless, extravagant son of an over-in- 
dulgent father, had pursued this poor girl to 
France, but failed to overcome with his 
duplicity and craft, for she was strong in 
self-defence. There she met Captain Athorpe, 
her mother’s friend, and became his wife, 
not telling him of her stage life. The action 
of the tale is too rapid, and almost takes 
one’s breath away ; for on this same day, 
Mr. Whiteshell, after receiving from Inez 
her husband’s violin, and promising not to 
betray his previous knowledge of her, re- 
turns to the Cleft and Milly, there to be 
interrupted—when the girl, inspired by the 
tunes he plays, dances with graceful step 
the waltz taught to her by Inez—by the 


| intrusion of Hester and her party from 








Tavvydale House, who desire to explore the 
beauties of the Cleft. Mrs. Llewellyn sets 
herself deliberately to insult Mr. White- 
shell and Milly, and when Laurence, 
for whom the carriage has been sent, 
arrives upon the scene, Mrs. Llewellyn con- 
trives so to construe his visit of the night 
before to Milly’s cottage as only one of many, 
so that Hester, overhearing her aunt’s in- 
sidious speeches, is seized with a mad 
jealousy which leads to a hasty break-up of 
the engagement. But Milly has been in love 
with Laurence, as with a demi-god, eversince 
that stormy night on which he guided her 
uncle to the cottage. Laurence, wearied by 
Hester’s cold, imperious refusal to give him 
any explanation of her conduct, discovers 
that he loves Milly as he had never loved 
woman before, rejoices in his freedom, and, 
accepting his dismissal, determines to give 
up his partnership and be wholly indepen- 
dent for the future. How his resignation 
was received by Mr. Fyvie, and the future 
fate of the characters introduced into this 
tale, throughout their varied callings and 
duties in life, we leave the reader to unravel 
for himself. The three volumes are divided 
into five books, the fifth book being also 
styled, in the contents, “The Fifth Act.” 
Why this division should be made is not 
apparent, for as we said before, the action is 
very rapid, the time being May for the 
opening scene and just Uctober at the close 
of the tale, if we have followed it rightly. 
**Milly’s Hero ” is well enough in his way, 
but wants marked individuality, and Milly, 
‘** beautiful and good”—alas! without her 
surpassing beauty we fear her goodness would 
have passed unnoticed—does not attract us as 
some of the author’s former heroines have 
done. Captain Athorpeand Mr. Whiteshellare 
eccentricities, but lack humour most sadly, 


_and many other characters introduced are a 


little too commonplace. 


Yet with all its 
faults, and they are many, ‘‘ Milly’s Hero” 
is a good circulatiug-library novel, which will 
please most readers, even though it disap- 
points the critic who recollects the originality 
and power of delineation of character which 
the author displayed in ‘* Grandmother’s 
Money.” 








The Congregational Year Book, 1866. (Jack- 
son, Walford & Hodder). — The unusual bulk 
of this volume is owing to the fact, first, that 
Bicentenary Chapels ‘‘ are rising on every hand ;” 
and secondly, that the book contains a quantity 
of their designs and descriptions. This will give 
it a value toa much larger circle than its imme- 
diate supporters. The reasons, both moral .and 
esthetical, which cause the architectural instincts 
of different sects to expand in different direc- 





tions, are too complicated for us to enter upon 
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them now. The materials for such reflections are, 
however, collected here in a form ready for imme- 
diate use. Those who interest themselves in 
this mysterious branch of the religious spirit— 
and the number is great—will do well to purchase 
and study this ‘‘ Year Book.” Designs must not 
at once be condemned as merely in ‘‘ bad taste” 
which are inspired by any peculiar theology, 
The deficiencies of an architect are a totally 
different thing from the idiosyncrasies of a Com- 
munion. We hope soon to recur to this im- 
portant chapter in the history of Art. 





The: Public Schools Calendar. 1866. Edited 
by a Graduate of the University of Oxford. 
(Rivingtons.) — The alterations in this edition 
are of considerable importance. It has been 
thought, very properly, that it would be very un- 
necessary to repeat constantly the recommenda- 
tions of the Royal Commissioners in the case of 
each of the nine principal schools. But, as in 
some instances the schools have already adopted 
and embodied them in part, where this has 
been done the fact has been pointed out. If the 
space thus obtained had not been filled up by 
fresh matter, the volume would have been 
considerably reduced in size, and so _ it 
has very wisely been decided to in- 
clude a large number of the oldest-endowed 
grammar schools, and, alas! some modern ones. 
Amongst these last are included University and 
King’s Colleges, London. The use of this com- 
pilation is so great, that it needs no recommen- 
dation. Every parent may discover from it the 
exact school fitted for his children in the all-im- 
portant points of what is taught, discipline, and 
expense. ——. 


Beeton’s Football Book. By Frederick Wood, 
Author of the ‘‘ Cricket Book.” (Warne & Co.) 
—Those who are tempted to buy the preceding 
Calendar, in order to see what aids and helps 
in education their forefathers or their contem- 
poraries have provided for their children, cannot 
do better, as a diversion after such solid enter- 
tainment, than purchase the series of Beeton’s 
books on games. The rules of football are as 
different as the value of scholarships, and the 
dignity of foundations. The ‘‘wall” of Eton is 
a feature in the game quite unique, and any de- 
scription of it eeuna the almost mnintelligible. 
‘** The rules in force there, and at Rugby, and at 
Winchester, are so irreconcilably diverse one 
from the other that compromise is simply impos- 
sible.” Mr. Beeton has done very wisely in 








making some attempt to construct a series of | 


rules which may be adopted outside the great 
schools. His object is to eliminate unnecessary 
danger, and provide a basis ‘‘ so simple in prin- 
ciple, and uncomplicated in action, that players 
of all schools and clubs may meet as upon 
common ground.” We recommend the book to 
schoolmasters as well. It will save them much 
trouble in arranging this pastime for their 
scholars. 
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ray and Co, 1s, 

Vox Oldekop (Madame T. L.). Mankind in Many Ages. 2nd 
Edition. Post, 8vo. Darton. 5s, 

Warts (John, Ph. D.) Facts of the Cotton Famine. 8vo, pp. 
xii—472. Ireland (Manchester), Simpkin. 1: 

Wrstcorr (Brooke Foss, B.D.). Gospel of the Resurrection : 
Thoughts on its Relation to Reason and History. Fscp. 8vo, 
pp. xix.—216. Macmillan. 4s, 6d 

Wurrte (Henry). Guide to the Civil Service. 6th Edition. Cr. 
Svo. King. 2s. 6d, 

Wuitwxe (Sydney), Heliondé; or, Adventures in the Sun. 3rd 
Edition. Post 8vo, bds., pp. xxiv.—424. Warne, 2s. 6d. 

Witson (Erasmus, F.2.S8.). Healthy Skin ; a Popular Treatise 
on the Skin and Hair, their Preservation and’ Management. 
Tth Edition. Fsep. vo, sd., pp. xvi.—303,. Churchill. 2s. 6d. 

Wixo’s Mercantile Book-keeping: Double Entry made — 
as Single Entry. Sm. 4to, cl. lp., pp. 31. Pawson and Bratls- 
Jord (Sheffield). Simpkin. 3s. 6d, 

Woop (Mrs. Henry). St. Martin’s Eve. 3 Vols. Cr. 
Svo, pp. 1,004. Tinsley. 31s. 6d, 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


A Novel. 











R. CAUNDISH, OR CAVENDISH, 


To the Editor of Tuk READER. > 


Sir,—On the blank leaf within the” cover 
of a copy of the Aldine edition of 1558 
of Commandinus’s Latin translation of the 
works of Archimedes, in my possession, is 
the following unpublished poem by Richard 
Caundish (or Cavendish), whose autograph is on 
the title-page, dated 1559, 8 Mali. R. Caundish 
was the author of the poem, ‘‘ No Joy Compar- 
able to a Quiet Minde,” printed in the 
‘‘Paradise of Daintie Devices,” and which 
commences :— 

In lothsome race parsued by slippery life.” 


This curious volume supplies a missing link in 
the history of English poetry. Speaking of the 
author of the poem just referred to, Sir rton 
Brydges says: ‘*‘ Richard Caundish, a learned 
man of his time, a native of Suffolk, flourished 
about 1556, but he was a mathematician, and 
translated Euclid’s Geometry into English. The 
writer is more likely to have been the celebrated 
navigator.” Finding, however, the following 
unpublished poem in a mathematical book once 
belonging to the mathematician, there seems 
little doubt that the latter, and not the navigator, 
was the author of that also, which has a place 
in the ‘Paradise of Daintie Devices.” The 
volume was once in the Devonshire collection, 
and has the bock-plate of William, the first Duke 
of Devonshire, on the back of the title. There 
is no heading to the poem, which I have given 
in its cxigiaal orthography :— 
Draw nye ye muses all of myghty Jove the lyne 
The — gardyns worthye prayse wyth joy let us 
The qusdene houlsum foode to body styll behyghte 
The labor eke of tyllers hande wyth many gyfte requyte 
Swet savours to rewyse of herbes the dyvers sute 
The mses grapes and eke of trees the rare and pleasaunte 
ite 


| Nor to the gardyn wante delyghte of chefe — 
gladsum thou 


Wher eny pleasure myxt wyth gayne most 
mInay see 

In sylver streame about the trycklynge water spredde 

The brooke by subtyll furrowe ledd refresheth all the bedde 

The cheerfull flowers shyne in gras of dyvers hue 

And all the soyle wyth precyous gyfts most sweetly doth 
renewe 

The bees wyth murmure softe do whysper forth theyr laye 

Whylst they despoyle the floure topps or bere newe deues 
away 

The freutfull vyne wyth weyght hys neyghboure elmes 
doth lade 


' And wyth hys pleasaunt spredying leaves the twystyng 





twygge doth shade 

Ech tree the shroudyng shade and cheerfull breath doth 
yeeld 

And from the beames of scaldyng sunn wyth busshye 
leaves doth sheelil 

The chyrpyng byrdes record theyr lustye note of d 

And with theyr sweet and pleasaunt tones delyght both 
eare and mynd 

The gardyne doth refressh both drawe feed and detayne 

From pensyfe mynd yt dryves the greefe that therein doth 
remayne 

To lyms yt yelds the strength and doth refresh the syght 

And anuswers labor ther bestowed wyth freut of full 
delyght 

And doth hys hopes and eavell sweat wyth many gifts 
requyght. 

—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

J. H. B. 








a 27 JANUARY, 1866. 


THE BACCHANALS.* 
T is thought by some that the story of 
Cain and Ab symbolizes the struggle 
between a ral and an agricultural 
tribe, or rather the extreme hostility which 
those who began to dwell in cities had to 
endure from their kindred, who, from time 
immemorial, were satisfied to exist in the 
nomadic stage of civilization. The great 
singularity of the particular instance is 
that whereas in general the cause of pro- 
gress has been triumphant, and the wor- 
—— of the old system have been 
ed down to their own posterity in the 
darkest colours, here the shepherds are re- 
presented as successfully standing upon their 
ancient rights, and as alone retaining the 
favour of the national Deity. 

But. if the Old Testament account differs 
in this from what we generally find to be 
the law in profane story, it coincides in 
one respect very remarkably with the uni- 
versal tenor of Pagan mythology. The 
vulgar idea that we moderns have of 
Bacehus is that he was a very jolly sort of 
god. But the ancient reverence for force 
and for insanity, or for anything which 
acted upon Man with uncontrollable power, 
led them to a very different conception of 
the Giver of wine. Wherever he goes, 
Bacchus is described not only as a con- 

ueror, but as a vindictive warrior. He 

the pride of man, and brings mis- 

fortune upon him, exactly as the first use 

of the grape did upon Noah and on Ham. 

Except in Genesis, sobriety is counted as 

a wanton rejection of the gifts of the 

ly-adopted God. But even in Genesis, 

it is not the patriarch, who succumbed to 

ignorance and intemperance, but the sober 
‘«.scoffer, who incurs the curse. 

It is not surprising that’ “The Baccha- 
nals” hada strange fascination for the early 
Christians. The rationalist of that day was 
the Christian commentator. He observed 
that nee} thé Son of Man, Dionysus is 
represented as one who comes eating and 

i He wore his locks golden and 
unshorn, like a true Nazarene. He sur 
renders himself without strife to the officer 
of justice, but he bursts asunder the bonds 
like flax. He comes forth from the stable 
and the manger, and passes out of the midst 
of his enemies in mystery and silence, 
while the palace of the king is shaken and 
rent at the fitting moment, like the sanc- 
tuary of the Temple. His orgies, like the 
agape, are solemnized at night in caves 
and desolate places. They were called 
licentious, but only by the uninitiated. 
The votaries were pronounced in- 
sane, but only by the irreligious. These 
could not distinguish between the 
common drunkenness of vulgar wine and 
the lofty enthusiasm which led to the en- 
durance of chains and martyrdom. Pen- 
theus rebukes his grandfather with the 


very language of the coppersmith, who 
adhered so tenaciously to “Her of the 


Ephesians” — 
Wilt thou instal Eo ty high 
*mo men, at higher price 
To vend new auspices, and rall-paid offerings. 
Then Tiresias can interpret fable much 


‘in the style that Origen handled prophecy. 
The metaphors taken from the vineyard 





would t no difficulties either to Jew 
or Hellenist. The language of Papias 
*« The A mnon of Hschylus and the 4 
chanals of with Passages from the 
Lyric and Later Poets of Greece.” Translated 
. rt Milman, D.D,, Deanof St. Paul's. 
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is far more bombastic than the iambics 
of Euripides. “The Unknown God” who 
comes to his own and is not i 
by them, who brings blessings for his 
countrymen, and is rejected as an im- 
postor, was therefore no new conception. 
The claim of Dionysus to divine honours is 
based upon his own assertion that he has 
received such elsewhere. Thebes was his 
birthplace, and, like other prophets and 
benefactors of mankind, he has no honour 
in his own country. 

But the rationalizing of Pagan myths 
allowed, as rationalism does now, the most 
contrary views to be taken of the same 
character. There is a strange resem- 
blance between the opening speech of 
Dionysus in the Bacchanals, and the reso- 
lution of Milton’s Satan to attract the 
reverence of man to himself. The Greater 
Gods work no miracle to protect their faith 
ful votary. Pentheus is left to fall a prey 
through female weakness and his own curio- 
sity. Christian bishops thought it no sin to 
deprive not only Pindar of the best tunes, 
but even manuscripts of their finest poetry. 
Agave becomes the inconsolable Rachel, 
the “ Mater Dolorosa” of sacred tragedy. She 
has anticipated the Virgin’s lament, and 
more than a verbal coincidence is struck out 
between “ Pentheus” and the “Man of 
Sorrows.” Here'was a reading of ‘“ even 
as your own poets have said,” which would 
not be without its effect upon a refined but 
dubious votary of deities who had de- 
throned others, and might fairly expect 


one day their own turn. Or, again, 
Pentheus would be an antitype of 
Pharaoh. The clustering of all the 


Meenades on the Beeotian hills may denote 








the rush of his subjects to plant the vine | 


on the sunny crags of Cithzron ; but the 
eye of faith would detect in the “ streams 
of exquisite milk,” and “the rich store of 


honey” the table that Jehovah spread in | 


the wilderness for those who had aban- 
doned the flesh-pots of Egypt. 

The struggle between new and old faiths 
is an immortal theme. In one shape or 
other we for ever encounter it. Euripides 
was always a sophist, but in his old age he 
surpasses himself. He knew how to hail 


at once the rising, and bow to the setting | 


sun. ‘“ Nothing can overthrow the an- 
cestral faith,” but we must not deny the 
newborn God his seat in Olympus. Nature 
is always clothing herself in new shapes, 
but the old ones are slow to pass away. 
“We must not chop logic with a new 
Power,” such as the discovery of a new 
grain, a new invention, or a new in- 
tellectual movement. Frenzy is the surest 
mark of fresh truth. It may blind the 
eyes and steel the heart of the mother 
ainst her son; it may divide house- 
holds in twain, but the coming God 
chooses thus to manifest himself. “‘ Cadmus 
and his ancient brood” may keep every 
jot and tittle of the law, but they will be 
driven from their seats, and have to 
wander witheringly in other lands, unless 
they are quick to recognize the new revela- 
tion. 
These dealings of God with his people, 
if wonderful, are not strange to us. None, 
however, but scholars would expect to find 
them here. Its prophetic character has 
preserved this weird foreshadowing of good 
things to come. It would seem as if when 
the last of the Jewish seers was silent, a 
misty portion of their spirit was conveyed 


across the Adgeean to Athens, and adapted 
itself in grim song to the Gentile mind. 


MoM 








But if it spoke only of material things, 
it avoided sensuality. The Bacchanals 
contrast favourably with our “ Mys- 
teries.” The latter are scarcely de- 
cent, -and always irreverent. Here 
the high morality of Bacchus is pre- 
served throughout. If the day for religious 
plays were not irrevocably gone, Dean 
Milman’s version might divide an English 
stage with ‘ Belshazzar,” or “‘ The Fall of 
Jerusalem.” It is singular that with all 
the superior purity of Christianity, we 
have no sacred poem equal to that which 
was produced for the most licentious fes- 
tival, in the declining days of a heathen 
republic. Perhaps it is impossible for 
those who possess the key to types 
however sacred, to hold them quite in that 
awful dread they inspired even into the 
unbelieving before they. were resolved. 
We have sounded depths of the invisible 
world which were once unfathomable, and 
cannot help mocking at our own untangible 
knowledge. Mentor may handle Tele- 
machus like a puppet, but her sneer does 
not make us shudder like that of 
Mephistopheles. If we can soar higher 
than the Greek, we can descend to a lower 
deep. The veil of Isis has been raised 
enough to make us feel there is little but 
jugglery behind. This is not a mood in 
which the Gods can make either religion 
or superstition poetical. We must believe 
profoundly or dread ignorantly. The 
modern world has not made its choice, and 
poetry has no better representative of a 
spurned and triumphant Incarnation than 
it had in the days when the Sibyls were 
made to do duty as Christian prophets, 
and “The Bacchanals” narrowly escaped 
a stranger metamorphosis. 








MISCELLANEA. 


M. TerNAvx’s fifth volume of the ‘‘ Reign of 
Terror,” just published, will be read with much 
interest. M. Louis Blanc, in his ‘‘ Histoire de 
la Revolution,” perpetuates the apocryphal story 
of the poisoning of the locksmith Gamain by the 
King and Queen, out of revenge for his havin 
revealed the existence of the iron safe secre 
in one of the walls of the Tuileries. M. Ternaux 
destroys the fiction by the production of most 
satisfactory evidence. 

Mr. Bancrort has been selected by the Con- 
age Committee to deliver an eulogy of the 
ate President Lincoln, on the 12th of February. 

THE small ple of uatorial Africa, dis- 
covered by Mr. Du Chaillu, about 1° and 2° 
south latitude and about 12° east longitude, are 
thus described in the Times under date of 
January 16, :—‘‘These little people, termed 
‘Obongo,’ may be considered the gipsies of the 
region. They are of migratory habits, and 
change their temporary shelter under trees from 
one place to another. They gain their livelihood 
by trapping game, which they exchange with 
the settled villagers for food; and, like some 
European gipsies, if this method fails, they steal 
and decamp. While the inhabitants of this 
mountain region are lighter in colour than those 
of the seashore, these Obongo are still less 
dark. They have only short tufts of hair 
upon their heads, and are thus. strikingly dis- 
tinguished from the settled inhabitants, on wear 
large turrets of hair upon their heads. They have 
a wild, anxious, and timorous expression in their 
eyes, and although I gave man to entice 
some of them to remain, and was brought to 
them stealthily by the natives, all the men except 
a young adult disappeared, leaving a few women 
behind. It would appear that my visit alarmed 
them, for, although I stayed a week in the 
adjacent village, the Obengo were no more to 
be heard of. The following are the measure- 
ments I was enabled to e: The only adult 
male measured 4ft. 6in., but as one of the women 
reached 5ft. }in., (she being considered extraor- 
dinarily tall), I have no doubt that some of the 
men are ully tall and some perhaps taller. 
The other women I measured the followi 
heights—4ft. lin., 4ft. 7}im., 4ft. 5in., and the 
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smallest 4ft. 4}in. -I at 


the whole group of the adult women, that their 
average height was from 4ft. 5in. to 4ft. 6in. The 


smallest woman had the largest head, 1 ft. 10 1-5in. 
in circumference ; thesmallest was'lft. 9in. round.” 
In a letter to the same journal, which appeared 
on Tuesday last, Mr. Winwood Reade mentions 
that, while staying at Goumbi, or Ngumbi, he 
used to hear of a pigmy race, who were to 
be met with in the far interior, but who, 
according to tradition, once inhabited a part of 
the coast between Fernand Vaz and Gaboon. 
Dr. Krapf gives an account of a race of pigmies 
whom he calls the Dokos, the hair of whom is 
not woolly, which he places south of Kaffa and 
Susa, in similar latitude, but about 35, instead 
of 12 degrees east longitude ; but as Krapf 
derived his knowledge from Dilbo, a native of 
Enarea, a slave of the King of Shoa, the differ- 
ence of longitude is of little moment. After- 
wards the Doctor saw at Barava, in the same 
latitude on the Easterr Coast of Africa, a slave, 
whom the people assured him was of that pigmy 
race. He was five feet high, very thick set, and 
very lively. In the Suhali dialect, dogo means 
small ; and in the language of Enarea, doko is the 
term applied to an ignorant and stupid person. 
Are these the descendants of the pigmies, dis- 
covered, according to Herodotus, by two youths, 
despatched into the interior by Etearch, King of 
the Oasis of Ammon ? 

THe Marquis Massimo d’ Azeglio died at Turin 
on the 15th instant. He was one of the earliest 
prejecpecs of Italian unity, and his services to 

is country will not soon be forgotten. He 
married the daughter of Manzoni, and was 
himself a poet and a novelist of no mean order. 
Moreover, he was a true Italian, and never 
swerved from his fidelity to the cause of unity, 
either in his writings or in his public acts. The 
Marquis d’Azeglio was also a painter of consider- 
able ability, a great patron of art, and a pro- 
moter of national undertakings. He was only 
sixty-six at the time of his death, having been 
born at Piedmont in the year 1800. The Italian 
Minister at this Court, the Marquis d’ Azeglio, is 
the nephew of the deceased statesman. 


THE late heavy snowstorm has been the 
most destructive of any for the last forty 
years amongst firs and other ———— trees. It 
is estimated that the weight of snow on the 
trees was an average of three pounds to the 
square foot. ‘The deep fall of snow, combined 
with the heavy gales, was the cause of the evil, 
which, separately, neither would have produced. 
A correspondent of the Times says: ‘‘ The 
hardiest of the fir tribe—the Scotch fir, which 
grows where nothing else will grow, and which 
braves the violence of any ordinary tempest in 
our. temperate climate—has, on this occasion, 
succumbed to the fury of the elements. The 
oldest and finest have suffered most im the place 
where I reside, not forty miles from town. 
Hundreds of fine trees, just arrived at the age 
when their form and beauty begin to develop 
themselves, have been either totally wrecked or 
sadly mangled ; even junipers and hollies have 
not been spared, while ilexes and Lucombe oaks 
have fared equally ill. The cryptomerias have 
suffered, though not so badly ; only the Wel- 
lingtoneas—perhaps from the circumstance of 
their being less exposed—have escaped without 
injury.” Another correspondent of the same 
paper adds: ‘‘Most of the shrubberies and 
pleasure grounds in and around London have 
suffered severely,”’ and mentions particularly the 
gardens of Fulham Palace, where the beautiful 
ev m oak, planted by Bishop Compton 
nearly two centuries ago, the pride of the 
garden, has been more than half destroyed, and 
“ee Porteus’s Cedar of Libanus considerably 
da . 

WE are indebted to the Magazin fiir die Lite- 
ratur des Auslandes for the knowledge of arising 
poet in the far west, of whom we believe none 
of our readers have yet heard, but whose name 
will certainly ere long become familiar to all 
lovers of true poetry. Two years ago, in the 
midst of the great American struggle between 
North and South, a society was formed of men 
residing in the Western States who had been 
educated at any of the great public schools of 
the Republic. The society, which numbers 
between 500 and 600 members, held its second 
annual meeting in June last, and issued an octavo 
pamphlet of 108 pages, under the title of ‘Ora- 
tion, Poem, and Speeches delivered at the Second 
Annual Meeting of the Associated Alumni of the 
Pacific Coast, held at Oakland, California, June 6, 
1865. Published by the Association. (San 


Francisco : Towne and Bacon.)” Mr. Edward 
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' wrote the poem on President Lincoln’s death, 
which we quote at length from the pages of our 
German contemporary, extracted probably from 
the only copy of the pamphlet to be met with on 
this side of the Atlantic. We have headed it :— 


THE NOBLEST SOUL OF ALL. 


Were there no crowns on earth, 
No evergreen to weave a hero’s wreath, 
That he must pass beyond the gates of death, 
Our hero, our slain hero, to be crowned ? 
Could there on our unworthy earth be found 
Naught to befit his worth ? 


He the noblest soul of all! P 
When was there ever, since our Washington, 
A man so pure, so wise, so patient, one — 
Who walked with this high goal alone in sight, 
To speak, to do, to sanetion only Right, 
Though very heaven should fall? 


Ah, not for him we weep ; 
What honour more could be in store for him ? 
Who would have had him linger in our dim 
And troublesome world, when his great work was done— 
Who would not leave that worn and weary one 
Gladly to go to sleep ? 


For us the stroke was just ; 
We were not worthy of that patient heart ; 
We might have helped him more, not stood apart, 
And coldly criticised his works and ways— 
Too late now, all too late, our little praise 
Sounds hollow o’er his dust. 


Be merciful, our God ! 
Forgive the meanness of our human hearts, 
That never, till a noble soul departs, 
See half the worth, or hear the angel’s wings, 
Till they go rustling heavenward as he springs 

p from the mounded sod. 

Yet what a deathless crown 
Of Northern pine and Southern orange-flower 
For victory, and the land’s new bridal hour 
Would we have wreathed for that beloved brow! 


Sadly ses his sleeping forehead now 
e lay our cypress down. 


O martyred one, farewell ! 

Thou hast not left bry! people quite alone, 

Out of thy beautiful life there comes a tone 

Of power, of love, of trust, a prophecy, 

Whose fair fulfilment all the earth shall be, 

And all the future tell. 

Some interesting specimens of wood-carving, 
by Hans Holbein and Albert Diirer, from the col- 
lection of the late M. Boehm, who was employed in 
the Imperial Mint, were recently sold by auction 
in Vienna. Small busts of Charlesthe Bold and 
the Duchess, his wife, carved in wood by Hol- 
bein, fetched 30,000f. Seven small tablets, 
carved in relief, by Holbein, fetched 5,0008. ; 
and a small head, about an inch high, 500f. A 
statuette in wood of Adam, by Albert Durer, 
fetched 4,000f.; a wooden crucifix, 1,200f. ; 
and three small figures, all by the last-mentioned 
master, 2,200f. ‘* Christ on the Cross,” a small 
but exquisite painting, was bought by an agent 
of the Dresden Gallery for 10,0008. 

Her Majesty has presented to Prince William, 
the eldest son of the Princess Royal, a duplicate, 
in all respects, of the silver statue of the late 
Prince Consort which she recently gave to her 
grandson, Prince Albert Victor. 

Ir seems strange to have to record a rebellion 
on Mount Sinai; but soit is. ‘An Alexandria 
letter,” says the Levant Herald, ‘reports a 
monkish rebellion on Mount Sinai. It appears 
that Archbishop Cyrille, of the convent of St. 
Catherine, having given some cause of offence 
to his monks, they mutinied in a body, seized 
his grace, and shut him up in the black hele of 
the convent. News of the affair having been 
sent by an adherent of the archbishop to Cairo, 
the Viceroy has despatched a company of troops 
to effect the release of the prelate, and restore 
his authority in the convent.” 


Mr. QvuartrcH is the agent for the sale of Mr. 
T. 0. Weigel’s ‘* History of Block-Printing, and 
the Early History of Engraving before Diirer,”’ 

ublished under the title of ‘‘ Collectio Weige- 
am : die Anfiinge der Druckerkunst in Bild 
und Schrift ; an deren friihesten Erzeugnissen in 
der Weigel’schen Sammlung erliutert von T. O. 
Weigel und Dr. Ad. Zestermann,” 2 vols. folio, 
with 145 facsimiles, and many woodcuts in the 
text. Only 325 copies are printed, at 12/. 12s, 
the copy. 
FENIAN literature has been enriched by a 
volume of lyric poetry, under the title of ‘‘ Street 
Ballads, Popular Poetry, and Household Songs of 
Ireland,” “rape ye in America, which contains 
several ballads of considerable merit. From one 
by Charles J. Kickham, of Mullinahone, one of 
the prisoners arrested with the great Head 
Center Stephens, we give one verse by way of 
specimen :— 
My father died: I closed his eyes 

Outside our cabin door ; 
The landlord and the sheriff too 

Were there the day before ! 


And then my loving mother, 
And sisters three also 
Were forced to go with broken hearts 












Victor Hv@o's ‘ Les Travailieurs de la Mer’ 
is in the press at Brussels ; and 
is comple a oe of a ‘ 
ri ’ whi i placed in printer’s 
hands immediately. _ 

WE are to learn that the English transla- 
tion of Abert volume of the Imperial ‘* Vie de 
Jules César” has been a commercial 
and that Messrs. Cassell and Co. have 

tification of forwarding to 


the 
& sum 


y. 
right of translation into English. 
ena of the aseetl ogee = a - 
roaching completion. It wi 
with thirty-two The final proofs of 
the original have been printed, and the Em 
is revising them. It is expected that the 
will be published in the middle of March. 
Tue ‘ Pipe-en-Bois” series of 
announced by M. Dentu, which are to consist of 


‘‘Opinions Philosophiques, Economiques, et 
Esthiques,” will be commenced by the publica- 
tion, in a few days, of the first, under title 


of ‘* Morale Indépendante.” 

WE are happy to say that the announcement 
of the death of Mr. G bony the sculptor, which 
appeared in the papers on Saturday last, was 

remature, and that there is every prospect of 
is recovery. 

Amongst the sensations of the coming season, 
we suppose we should give a place to the 
appearance of an Anglo-American oratress, who 
is now delivering a series of harangues at St. 
James’s Hall on the subject of America. Miss 
Emma Harding was, we believe, an actress. 
at the Adelphi some years ago. In the pursuit 
of her ams eta she went over to America, 
where, as in London, she failed to elicit an 
great theatrical success. She attached herself 
subsequently to the Spiritualist creed, and 
pe pg considerable reputation as a medium 
and as a lecturer on spiritual tenets. During 
the excitement of the war era she be- 
came one of the crowd of female political 
lecturers, of whom Miss Anna Dickenson was 
the most conspicuous. During the Presidential 
campaign she ‘‘took the stump,” in Yankee 
—— and lectured everywhere in favour of 

incoln’s re-election. She has ae oe to 


England to try how far the same style 
will ‘She has » fins 


attract the English public. 
figure, a distinct, ‘eg theatrical enun- 
ciation, and a knack of stringing together 
sonorous phrases without much regard for their 
meaning. But her success, if she succeeds at 
all, will be due less to her merits than to the 
novelty of a female political lecturer on an 
English platform. 

Messrs. Hoviston anp Wricntr have just 
issued the first number of the Rev. Dr, Traill’s 
translation of ‘‘ Josephus,” illustrated with two 
steel engravings. 

Messrs. BLAcKwoop AND Sons send forth a 
beautiful specimen of a new “ General Atlas for 
Families and Students,” by Dr. Alexander Keith 
Johnston, which will consist of forty-five maps, 
a re} sold, when bound, for two guineas and 
a-half. 

On Wednesday evening Sir Edwin Land- 
seer was all but unanimously elected President 
of the Royal Academy. 

On Thursday Mr. Arthur Octavius Prick- 
hard was elected to the vacant Fellowship of . 
New College, Oxford. 

Mr. Firz Cook, of Southampton Street, has. 
sent us some specimens of book illustrations pro- 
duced by the new graphotype process by Messrs. 
Roper and Co. e shall revert to the subject 
in next week’s number of Tur READER. 


+ ee agg: eperinnen of American 
and binding than ‘‘ Outcroppi Pages. - ec- 
tions of California Verse,” My iittle volume of 
poetry, which comes to us through Messrs. 
riibner and Co., from San Francisco, we have 
seldom seen. It is quite equal to the produc- 
tions of the Riverside hp Rary un Lemaipe 
securing as a good sample of what press 
San Francisco can ps om 
Kind Words, issued in its first monthly 
in a handsome cover at threepence, shoul be 
welcomed as ing for the young by ts of 
peaeen tendencies. It is nicely iustrated, 
and the tales and teaching are intended to prove 
the beneficial influence of kind words upon 
children as well as adults. 
A NEw quarterly threepenny illustrated maga- 
zine is to appear next month, under the title of 


Mission Life. ltis to bea j of 
the Universties’ Mission to entral ‘Advica, amd 








Rowland Sill, a young banker of San Francisco, 
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—— other interesting matters, the Bishop of 
Oxford’s sermon, preached at the consecration of 

i Mackenzie. 

THE final report of Messrs. Greenwood and 
Hindmarch, the commissioners appointed by the 
‘Lerd Chancellor to inquire into the management 
of the Patent-office, has just been made public. 
They recommend that the library accommodation 
be increased, and that the Patent-office and 
Museum be included under one roof; but at the 
same time they refer to the great difficulty of 
finding a suitable site for such purposes in the 
neighbourhood of the present Patent-office. The 
first part of this recommendation has, we believe, 
been carried into effect by the erection of a new 
library, which wil! be ready in the course of the 
year, at the office in Southampton a The 
conduct of the officials, who, it would seem, 
have been ‘‘ left to themselves for years without any 
superintending head,” is spoken of in high terms. 
- ty there had not been several officers of ability 
and energy in the Patent-office, who exerted 
themselves to the utmost to carry into effect the 
new Jaw, the public would have derived little, if 
any, benefit from the change of the law effected 
by the Patent Law Amendment Act. ... We 
think it due to the present staff of officers to ex- 

ress our sincere opinion that they have dis- 
charged their duties with diligence, intelligence, 
and conscientiousness . . . . We think that they 
have strong claims to the favourable consideration 
of the Commissioners and the Lords of the Trea- 
sury.”” The fees payable on Letters-patent pro- 
duce annually a sum about 45,0007. in excess of 
that required for the working expenses of the 
office. According to the present arrangement, this 
is absorbed into the general revenue of the country. 
On the question of the policy of a Patent Law of 
any kind there is good ground for difference of 
opinion. There can, however, be scarcely a doubt 
as to the injustice of making the granting of 
patents a profitable source of revenue. The powers 
conferred upon an inventor by Letters Patent are 
either just or unjust. If the first supposition be 
true, then the inventor should receive those 
powers by payment of a sum sufficient to cover 
office expenses. In the second case, the patent 
right becomes a monopoly of the worst form. 

** Woman’s Rights” will have an organ in 
Paris. A new journal is announced under the 
title of the Columbine, the editor of which is 
Mdlle. Suzanne Lagier, with Mad. de Chabrillan 
for sub-editing, which is to advocate the equality 
of the sexes. 

HAIR-DRESSING is taking its place among the 
Fitie Arts. On Tuesday evening, the announce- 
ment that the British Hairdressers’ Academy pro- 

to dress a large number of ladies in powder, 

li, court, and evening head-dresses, attracted a 

reat concourse of visitors to the Hanover Square 

ms. No transformation scene in a pantomime 
could equal the result. Those who sat down hag- 
gard and dowdy, after half-an-hour’s artistic 
manipulation, rose up radiant and beautiful. The 
closed with a ball. 

At the weekly board of the Middlesex Hospital, 
on Tuesday last, the munificent sum of twenty 
thousand pounds was presented through the hands 
of the chairman of the weekly board from an 
anonymous*donor. 

Tue Lord Mayor and the Court of Aldermen 
and Common Council have unanimously agreed to 
allow the banquet of the International Horti- 
cultural Exhibition and Botanical Congress to be 
held inthe Guildhall on the 22nd of May. The Lord 
Mayor also intends to give'a reception at the 
Mansion House. 

THE Dean of Westminster will preside at a 
meeting of the friends of the late Dr. Woolley, 
who or in the wreck of the London, which 
is to be held next Monday at Willis’s Rooms, with 
the view to the adoption of measures for the assist- 
ance of his widow and family. 

Our obituary notices this week include the 
name of that distinguished Irish archeologist, Dr. 
Petrie, Vice-President of the Royal Irish Academy, 
and formerly President of the Royal Hibernian 
Academy, who died on the 18th inst. at the age 
of seventy-five. His well-known prize essay on 
the Round Towers of Ireland, to which he as- 
eribed a Christian origin, at once placed him 
in the highest rank as an Irish archeologist. Dr. 
Petrie won another prize from the Irish Academ 
for his essay on the military antiquities of Irelan 
and a third upon the ancient military architecture 
of Ireland. He also obtained the gold medal for 
his paper on the history and antiquity of Tara. He 
was appointed by Government to conduct the 
historia — — —~ a oe 

relan y his death a literary 
pension of 3007. falls to the Crown. 

Mr. Witxiram Harvey, the well-known wood 
engraver, one of Thomas Bewick’s favourite 








upils, died at Richmond, on the 13th inst., in 

is 70th year. Since 1824 his time has been 
chiefly occupied in designing illustrations for 
books, and his delineations of animal life are 
greatly admired. 

Mrs. CHARLES NEwToN, whose death took 
place a week or two ago, at the early age of 
thirty-three, was the daughter of Mr. Severn, 
our present consul at Rome. Miss Severn early 
began the practice of art, and by her heads in 

neil, crayon, and water-colour, and still more 
. her exquisite copies in water-colour from the 
old masters, gradually rose to be looked upon as 
one of the first of the female artists of the day. 
While still unmarried, her talents were brought, 
by Sir E. Landseer, under the notice of the 
Queen, who very much admired her powers, and 
commissioned her to paint several pictures, in- 
cluding one of the Princess Alice, which (with 
two others) she contributed to the Lancashire 
Fund Exhibition. A writer in the 7imes, while 
noticing her pictures in the Academy, some few 

ears since, observed that she quite deserved 

eing made a R.A. Five years ago she married 
Mr. Charles Newton, the superintendent of 
Greek and Roman antiquities at the British 
Museum, and since her marriage Mrs. Newton 
became even a more devoted and conscientious 
labourer in her art than before. Following her 
husband’s studies with the double interest of a 
devoted wife and an enthusiastic artist, she 
learnt to apply to the antique that rare yore | 
of rendering the thoughts of great minds whic 
till then she had deciphered by means of the 
works of the great Italian masters. In oil 
painting Mrs. Newton was labouring energetically 
up to the time of her death. And though her 
style in this difficult branch of the art was not 
yet fixed, and her command of its materials and 
methods imperfect, the portrait of herself 
exhibited at the Royal Academy two years ago, 
and a large half-length subject of Elaine, hung 
the same year, but too high for fair appreciation, 
showed how much of power, beauty, and senti- 
ment she had already qualified herself to express 
through this medium. 

WE regret to announce the death of the Rev. 
Dr. Henry Wellesley, Principal of New Inn Hall, 
Oxford, on the 11th inst. Dr. Wellesley was 
formerly a student of Christ Church, and Rector 
of Woodmancote, Hurstpierpoint, and held the 
offices of curator of the Bodleian Library, Univer- 
sity Galleries, and Taylor Institution. He was 
born in 1794, and was a natural son of the late 
Marquis Wellesley and Madame Roland, and 
nephew of the late Duke of Wellington, who, 
when Chancellor of the University, appointed 
him, in 1842, Principal of New Inn Hall. The 
late Dr. Wellesley, like his father, was an elegant 
Latin scholar, and contributed Latin, Italian, 
and English versions of many of the epigrams to 
the ‘* Anthologia Polyglotta,” published in 1849. 
He was a man of the most cultivated taste, and 
his knowledge of Italian and Spanish art and 
literature was supreme. 

WE have also to announce the death of the 
Rev. Dr. Samuel Roffey Maitland, on the 19th 
inst., in his 75th year. Dr. Maitland’s name 
has been long and intimately connected with 
the history and literature of the Church. He 
was educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he graduated in 1816, when he devoted 
himself to the study of the law, was called 
to the Bar, and for some time practised as a 
barrister. Abandoning that profession, he 
entered into Holy Orders, being ordained in 
1821, but preferring literary to parochial work, 
he devoted himself to the study of Church 
history. Archbishop Howley gave him the 
appointment of librarian and keeper of the 
M&S. in Lambeth Palace, and in 1848 conferred 
upon him the degree of Doctor of Divinity. In 
connexion with his office, he published, in 
1845, ‘* An Index of such English Books Printed 
before the Year 1600 as are in the Archiepis- 
copal Library at Lambeth.” Dr. Maitland was 
a fellow of the Royal Society and of the Society 
of Arts. He was a voluminous writer, and 
among his other works may be mentioned, 
‘* Two Inquiries into the Grounds on which the 
Prophetic Period of Daniel and St. John has 
been Supposed to Consist of 1,260 Years,” ‘‘ At- 
tempts to Elucidate the Prophecies Concerning 
Antichrist,” ‘‘ Strictures on Milner’s Church 
History,” ‘‘ Letters in Reference to the ‘ Tracts 
for the Times,’” a ‘‘Series of Essays Intended 
to Illustrate the State of Religion and Literature 
in the 9th, 10th, 11th, oe 12th Centuries,” 
‘* Essays Connected with the Reformation in 
England,” ‘‘ Dlustrations and Inquiries Relati 
to Mesmerism,” ‘‘ Essays on Subjects Conn 
with the Nature, History, and Destiny of Man,” 
and ‘‘ An Essay on Chatterton.” 
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SCIENCE, 


—_-— 


THE CATTLE PLAGUE. 


tio new year has opened gloomily upon 
the prospects of agriculturists; the 
epizootic which last July was but a little 
cloud ‘no bigger than a man’s hand,” has 
spread its ominously deepening shadow over 
the length and breadth of Great Britain. 
Ireland must be hard, indeed, to please if 
she can find a grievance in not being on 
equal terms with us in this matter ; she en- 
joys for the present complete immunity for 
her flocks and herds, and can calmly take 
stock of our proceedings, for her future warn- 
ing or guidance as she may incline. 

The first official return published by the 
Veterinary Department of the Privy Council, 
for the week ending November 4th, showed 
that 20,897 animals had been attacked in 
Great Britain up to that date from the com- 
mencement of the disease ; and that of those 
animals 7,611 had been killed (as a preven- 
tive measure), 9,024 had died, 1,094 had 
recovered, and 3,168 were remaining in a 
state of disease. The rapidity with which 
this plague has increased will be seen by 
comparing the numbers just quoted with 
those for the week ending January 13th. 
Up to the latter date, 94,256 cattle had been 
ofticially reported by the local inspectors as 
having been attacked, 15,395 of them had 
been killed, 55,391 had died, 10,008 had re- 
covered, and 13,462 were remaining under 
observation. The total number of cattle on 
the farms, &c., where the disease had been 
reported to exist, was 201,856; so that, 
deducting 21,414 animals which were 
slaughtered healthy, the mortality has been 
at the rate of fifty-two per cent. in the in- 
fected places. 

The number of cattle exposed to risk on the 
farms up to the first week in November was 
47,366, so that the increased risk amounted 
to 154,490 head of cattle in a little over two 
months. The ratio of attacks to cattle on 
farms was forty-four per cent. in November, 
and in January it was fifty-two. The Daily 
News recently published some statistics 
illustrative of the relative rates of recovery 
and of death in different parts of the country, 
from which it appears that the rate of re- 
covery for Great Britain collectively was 
eleven per cent., the proportional numbers 
killed ws twenty-two, and of deaths 
sixty-seven. England had nine per cent. 
recover, whilst Wales had twelve, and 
Scotland seventeen. Without venturing too 
far on controversial ground, it seems rea- 
sonable to infer that the ‘‘ stamping out” 
system is losing ground, and that stock 
owners are acquiring an amount of calmness 
in their mode of dealing with their enemy 
which could not be expected of them in the 
first moments of alarm and uncertainty. The 
statistics to which we have just referred place 
the counties of Worcester and Berks at the 
head of the list as regards recoveries ; anda 
very striking fact is noted concerning York- 
shire, that the ratio of killed to deaths was 
as eight to seventy-seven, the recovery rate 
being fifteen. In strong contrast, Gloucester 
had seventy-two per cent. killed to twenty- 
seven deaths, and only one recovery. Facts 
such as these are sufficient indication of the 
opposite views held in different localities as 
to the right plan of operations. even if we 
had not almost daily concurrent testimony 
concerning divided counsels, and independent 
jurisdictions acting anything but harmoni- 
ously together. 

It seems to us important that two ques- 
tions which are very commonly confused one 
with another should be kept distinct in the 
consideration of what is best to be done in 
such an emergency as the present : First, the 
disease having shown itself, are curative 
measures advisable? and, second, can the 
disease be warded off by preventive measures 
from farms and districts yet unattacked ? 

To the first question it is difficult to 
reply, in the absence of any well-authen- 
ticated testimony as to the success of any 


special system of cure. The hommopaths 
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assert that they have not had fair trial; 
but we believe it will be found that their 
particular form of treatment has not 
yielded results to warrant high expecta- 
tions from them. It is but fair to say that 
Lord Sidmouth, on the part of his protégés 
MM. Sentin and Gondy, claims that they 
are the real Simon Pure, and that home- 
opathy should not be condemned until they 
had had an opportunity of showing in Eng- 


land the magical effect which they assert has _ 


attended their practice in Holland. Whether 
the Norwegian specific of Mr. Fernietlowers, 
of sulphur and calomel, may be relied on or 
not, is yet to be proved. 

Some of the prescriptions which have been 
made public would rather impress us with the 





belief that it would be far better to put a_ 


poor brute out of its misery at a stroke, than 
to dose it with oil, brandy, salt, and turpen- 
tine, with Condy’s disinfecting fluid added 
by way of a bonne bodche. On the whole, we 


incline to the view that it is better to kill an | 


animal directly it shows signs of being badly 
affected than to run the risk of further in- 


fection, which increases with the progress of © 


the malady. On this point it has been well- 
observed to us by one who speaks with 


authority as a stockowner: “‘I should use | ™ 
4 sidered absurd, that practical, responsible 


the poleaxe at once, on the principle that a 
dead animal buried six feet deep, with his 
skin, horns, and hoofs on him, isa less likely 
mode of spreading the infection than the 
nursing him on premises, in which, what- 
ever arrangement I may be able to make, he 
must be to some extent a source of danger to 
stock unaffected.” 

The second question brings us at once to 
ground which is the arena of high contro- 
versy. The thick-and-thin supporters of a 
** stamping out” system will hear of nothing 
in the way of prevention, short of immediate 


cination movement. Started in the first 
instance by eminently scientific men, the 
theory that the rinderpest was analogous 
to small-pox, and, by consequence, amen- 
able to the same preventive measures, was 
greeted with an outburst of derision by 
the ignorant dogmatists, who know every- 
thing, and will undertake to decide off-hand 
upon questions about which quiet, modest men 
of science agree to differ. ‘* Medical men,” say 
they, “‘have started a new theory, which is 
calculated to lead to further hesitation, use- 
less and expensive experiments, and which 
will end, as the homceopathic treatment has 
done, in disastrous failure.” 

It is but justice to the London press gene- 
rally, and with the one exception we have 
quoted, to remark that they have, whatever 
their opinions may be, refrained from con- 
demning a measure which is sub judice; and 
it is not unlikely that, in the exceptional in- 
stance referred to, if vaccination should prove 
a success, the convert may turn out a warm 
apostle of the new doctrine. It is evident 


interest in all parts of the country, and 


_ scarcely a day passes without evidence in 


_ their secretary to issue minute instructions | valu 
opinion from such a quarter is considerably 


favour of vaccination—sometimes from re- 
mote quarters. So far is itfrom being con- 


men, like Lords Granville and Clarendon, 
think it worth the trouble to send to Her 
Majesty’s Minister at Florence to obtain a 
supply of lymph from Italy, where the cattle 
are vaccinated periodically. 
Plague Commissioners also, have directed 


as to the proper mode of performing the 
| operation, many failures being attributable 


and unconditional suspension of all move- | 


ments of cattle within the kingdom. And loud 
complaints are heard against the Government 
for not having taken this extreme step. But 
is it not just possible that the Government 
may be aware of a fact which’is beginning to 
be thought of very seriously by those who 
are watching intelligently the position of 
matters? A time is fast approaching when 
the winter supply of food will have run 
short ; perhaps, with many small farmers, have 
become entirely exhausted ; and no amount 
of stringent regulations or summary orders 
in Council can compel a farmer to feed his 
cattle in their stalls, when the only food ob- 
tainable for them is growing in the fields. 


_— 


solely to ignorance in that respect. 
genial author of *‘ Rab and his Friends” 
verifies, in the Lancet of Jan. 20, the case of 
a farm in Aberdeenshire, ‘‘ where there were 
seven cows which took the true cow-pox last 





tion which in some cases prompts the afflicted 
individual to write an epic poem, and in others to 
invent perpetual-motion machines or to square 
the circle. In the book now before us we have 
an example of the last form of the disease. The 
author gives a method of constructing a circle 
equal to a given square. To demonstrate the 
truth of it, he assumes the two to be equal, and 
then triumphantly proves them to be so. Accord- 
ing to his calculations, the area of a circle is to 
that of its circumscribing square as 8 : 10, and to 
that of its inscribed square as 8:5. +, which 
he calls the root or exponent of the area of a 
circle, is 3°2, and ‘‘it seems obvious that there 
should be a common exponent or root for all 

uares . . . and I would suggest that the area 
of the square in given units should be four 
times the side ; as of the circle it is w times the 
diameter. It is a marvellous coincidence, and 
most unaccountable, if wrong, that (wr) 3°2 is 
4-5ths of 4 exactly.” Having made this very 
‘*marvellous” and ‘‘unaccountable” discovery, 
Mr. Peters proceeds ina postscript to ‘‘ calculate 
the earth.” Circle-squarers rush in where Is 
fear to tread. He seems to have an idea t 


| the earth is flat, and he refuses to believe in the 


that the subject is even now exciting great | Copernican system, because no trace of such 


system is found in the Bible. The magnetic 
needle does not dip ‘‘ even in the higher latitudes 
of the temperate zone.” Can Mr. Peters be 
ignorant of the fact that he lives in a temperate 
zone, and that the dip was first noticed at i yw 
situated in that zone? Is there no ‘ Philoso- 


_phical Institution” in Brighton, where, for a 


The Cattle | heok Pantein 


The . the matter of ‘‘ Lenten Indults.” 


summer, and the pest visited the farm two | 
weeks ago and swept away all the other | 


The 


cows, leaving the seven unharmed.” 


most severe experiments are being instituted | 874P 


to test the value of the operation as a preven- 
tive against the disease ; in one case (that of 


the High Sheriff of Cheshire) a vaccinated | 


for five days and nights with some calves 


_ that died in succession of rinderpest, and up 


Moreover, there are other considerations | 
which will suggest themselves to everyone at | 


all conversant with such matters, and which 


bility of entirely stopping the movement of | 


cattle when the spring sets in. The extreme 
mildness of the weather up to this time ren- 
ders it probable that winter may stay late 


with us this year, and the advocates of de- | 


spotic rule should make the most of the time 
in which they may hold sway. 

Much has been said about the success which 
has attended the “‘ stamping out ” system in 
Aberdeenshire ; but it bas apparently been 
forgotten that a plan which would work very 
well in a county which breeds and exports, 
but which imports comparatively few, except- 
ing very young stock, would be altogether 
impracticable in a county where cows are 
kept almost exclusively for dairy purposes. 
The Aberdonians could hold on for a long 
time without importing a hoof; continuing 
to send large quantities of fine meat, the 
produce of their own home-bred cattle, for 
the supply of the Southrons; but in Wilt- 
shire or Devonshire the prohibition of 
movement of cattle just means complete 
paralysis to the farmer, who finds himself, 
maybe, with six or seven cows ceasing to 
yield him the milk necessary for his dairy, 
but which he is bound to keep as so much 
dead weight on his hands. The case of 
Aberdeen, therefore, is of no value as a 
standard of comparison. 

The most hopeful aspect of affairs as 
regards prevention seems to lie in the ap- 
parent success which is attending the vac- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





to the present time the calf has withstood 
the contagious infection. Dr. Murchison is 
quietly conducting his investigations, and we 


may be quite sure that, like a true scientific | 


inquirer, he will abide by the result, whether | compared with each other. 


it confirm his views or not. We have under- 
stood that both at the Cape and in Australia, 


will be convincing as to the utter impossi- where the rinderpest has raged with a 


severity to which we happily are strangers, 
the practice of vaccination as a safeguard is 
very extensively used, and with the most 
satisfactory results. 

Another theory, of a less hopeful cha- 
racter, as to the nature of the disease 
is that which is propounded in the Medi- 
cal Times by Dr. Lionel 8S. Beale, who 
has microscopically examined the muscular 
fibre of animals which have died of the 
cattle plague, and has found in all of them 
(with one exception) a species of entozoa, 
which are especially met with in large 
numbers in the muscular fibres of the heart. 
These bodies appear to be very tenacious of 
life, and are capable of rapid multiplication ; 
and although Dr. Beale expressly guards 
himself from a definite statement of opinion, 
yet he remarks that the presence of living 
particles of extremely. minute size are quite 
competent to give rise to all the observed 
symptoms of cattle plague. 

Most cordially do we agree with Dr. 
Beale’s concluding sentence : ‘* Thorough, 
prolonged, and thoughtful scientific investi- 
gation seems now the only course open to 
us, and that ought to be prosecuted by 
many and in earnest.” 








The Difference between Square and Superficial 
Measurement Detected, Pursued, and Accounte 
for. By William Peters.—There is a peculiar 
and hitherto undescribed form of mental aberra- 
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small quarterly subscription, the tian dark- 
ness in which Mr. Peters has lost himself may 
The title-page of Mr. Peters’ 
book contains ‘‘an opinion of the press” from 
the Cambridge Independent Press. The little 
value which we should in any case attach to an 


lessened by the recollection that, about two 
ears ago, the Press was a victim to a cruel hoax 
It will 
probably be remembered by many of our readers. 
The joke was too good ever to be forgotten. 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 





WE lately noticed the ingenious - 
h of M. Marey, which was abit al 
the French Academy a short time back. The 
Lancet of last week contains an interesting notice 
of a case in which this instrument was 


calf was placed in a house nine feet square showing thes 3 is opens ¢ ee 


_and trustworthy results. In the case under 
| notice there was no doubt as to the presence of 
_an aneurism, but the seat of its origin was un- 


| certain. 


It was thought that the sphygmograph 


_might throw some light on the matter, and it 


was accordingly applied successively to each 
radial artery, and the diagrams obtained were 
We may mention 
that the diagram is a zigzag line, each elevation 


or wave consisting of a line of ascent, which in- 








dicates the afflux of blood from the heart into. 


the artery ; the summit, which marks the point 
at which the arterial tension exactly balances 
= — of cm gt and the line of descent, 
which corresponds to the period during which 
the blood is _ passing away through the 
capillaries, and thus emptying the artery. 
Should the form of the diagrams obtained from 
either wrist be constantly found to differ 
materially, there is ground for suspecting 
aneurism. But the researches of Marey have 
almost certainly proved that an aneurism of any 
considerable size, situated in the direct course of 
the blood to the wrist, and so near to the latter 
as it would be were it on the subclavian A 
would much more greatly modify the form of the 
pulse on the corresponding side ; in fact, would 
obliterate the characteristic elements of the pulse 
wave, and reduce it to a form approaching the arc 
ofacircle. A distinct difference there was, but it 
was of such amount only as would lead to the 
opinion that the most probable diagnosis would 
be that of aortic aneurism. The post-mortem 
examination justified this diagnosis. 

Mr. Frieemine Jenxry, F.R.S., will com- 
mence a course of lectures, forming part of the 
Cantor Series, ‘‘ On Submarine Telegraphy,” on 
Monday next, at eight o’clock, at the of 
Arts, John Street, Adelphi. The lectures are 
open to members, who have the privilege of in- 
troducing their friends. Consideri . Jen- 
kin’s experience and knowledge of his subject, 
this course should be largely attended. 

At a meeting of the Academy of Sciences, 
held on the 15th inst., M. Robin os elected to 
fill the vacancy in the section of Zool and 
Anatomy, caused by the death of M. Valen 


y 



































i The other candidates were MM. Lacaze- 
Gervais, and Dareste. 

ag age Wurtz has been appointed Dean 
of the Faculty of Medicine at Parle 

We have to chronicle a very noteworthy im- 
provement in the Aneroid Barometer recently 
effected and registered by Messrs. Cook & Sons, 
the velebrated opticians. Although the Aneroid, 
under merry circumstances, has been shown 
by Mr. Glaisher and others to be very much 
more effective and satisfactory in its results than 
could have teen hoped, still under conditions 
which bring rapid changes of pressure into play 
the instrument when it returns to the normal 

ressure does not always indicate correctly. 
is results from the motion being communicated 
to the index axle by a chain, and this chain, from 
other considerations, is the weakest part of the 
instrument, and is the first acted upon by 
climatic influences, rust, &. Mr. Cooke has 
abolished this chain altogether, substituting for 
it an almost invisible driving-band of gold or 
platinum, and the result of this t improve- 
ment is that the Aneroid may now be looked upon 
as an almost perfect instrument for scientific 
research. Several such Aneroids, placed under 
the receiver of an air-pump, not only march 
absolutely together, but all return unfailingly 
to one and the same indication. 

We have to announce the death of M. Camille 
Mon a French botanist of some note. M. 
Montagne was the author of one of the botanical 
volumes of D’Orbigny’s ‘‘Voyage dans |’ Amerique 
Meridionale ” (1839), and also of the ‘‘ Plantes 

ires’’ (1845),- of Dumont 4d’Urville’s 
“‘ Voyage au Pole Sud.” He was also a 
collaborateuwr of Ramon de Sagra, in his 
‘** Historia Fisica de la Isla de Cuba.” M. 
Montagne was elected a member of the Botanical 
Section of the French Academy in 1853, in place 
of M. Richard. He has contributed many 
valuable papers to the Comptes Rendus. 

Ar the last meeting of the Astronomical 
Society, Mr. Huggins gave some particulars of 
his spectrum-observations on Comet L., 1866, 
discovered by Temple, just now visible. It 
appears in the telescope as an oval nebula 
containing a very minute stellar nucleus, and 
when examined by the prism, it is seen that the 
es hem the coma gives a continuous rum, 


the tight from the minute stellar-point 


shows that it is self-luminous, and that it 
consists of matter in the state of lighted gas. 
Thus it would a that the central nucleus 
is self-luminous, whilst the coma merely reflects 
the solar light. When we are visited by a 
comet of sufficient grandeur, we hope that the 
Fa will enable us to recognize some of 

lines of solar light, so as to place the matter 
—— all doubt. We one probably Oat be 

interesting paper.—It was announced at the 
meeting of the Adponvenical Society, and again 
at the Royal Society on Thursday week, that 
the idential chair, vacant by the retirement 
of Mr. Warren De la Rue, would be filled by the 
Rey. Charles Pritchard, F.R.S. 








SCIENTIFIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE GLACIAL SUBMERGENCE. 
Brentwood, Essex, Jan. 23, 1866. 


§ Mr. Croll, in his last letter, admits the cor- 
rectness of the objection which 1 urged,* 
that an emergence, and not a submergence, would 
— vseug" the as ay ft an i” cap A re 
poles, may I now im why it ns, if the 
excess of cold prevailing in the higher latitudes of 
the Southern Hemisphere be, as he supposes, due 
to the position of the aphelion relatively to the 
line of the equinoxes, that this great inequality of 
ture between the two hemispheres is not 
ble in the lower latitudes instead of being 
confined, as it is, to the higher !—Yours, &c. 
SEARLES V. Woop, Jun. 








PROCEEDINGS OF FOREIGN ACADEMIES: 


PARIS. 
Tur Frencu Acapemy.—Dee. 18.—‘‘On the 
ga of the Fifth Degree,” by M. Hermite. 
which was a very long mathematical paper, 
difficult to abstract, was followed by a memoir 
on ‘*An Inequality of the Ae ovement of 
the Solar Spots, caused by da Deut” Se M. 
After oe a number of o ations, 


as follows : 





* See Reaper, of 9th September. 
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compared to superficial strata. (3.) They are 
apertures occurring accidentally in a luminous 
envelope, whose thickness, variable perhaps with 
latitude, a rs to be about from 0°005 to 0°009 
of the sun’s radius. (4.) Many of the irregu- 
larities apparently so capricious, observed i 
quently by astronomers, and attributed either to 
a gyration analogous to our cyclones, or to a spon- 
taneous tendency in the spots to separate from 
each other, or to the mutual influence of neigh- 
bouring spots, are explained simply, either by the 
new inequality or by the continued variation 
of the proper movement from one parallel to 
another. (5.) The astonishing regularity ob- 
servable in the movements of the spots durin 

entire months seems incompatible with al 

hypotheses which place the photosphere under 
the absolute dependence of currents developed 
external to the sun’s nucleus. The progressive 
retardation of the rotation of the photosphere in 
proportion as the poles are approached, is so 
regular a phenomena, and exerts itself through 
such an enormous depth, that it cannot be due 
to superficial agents, such as the cyclones.—M. 
Pasteur read some ‘* Observations relative to 
Notes communicated to the Academy by M. 
Victor Meunier.” In these he defended his expe- 
riments upon ‘‘ The Subject of Spontaneous 
Generation,” and showed that M. Meunier had 
made oneor two misstatements, and had adopted 
a false mode of reasoning.--M. Them. Lesti- 
boudois read a 
Thorns of Plants.” The writer endeavoured to 
show that the thorns are of two kinds: those 
continuous with the deeper tissues, and those 
which are simply superficial growths. The former 
he divided into epidermic, epidermidic, paren- 
chymatic, and liberian. The second group, which 
especially formed the subject of the paper, may, 
he sta be produced in the following manner : 
(1). By a single formation, commencing with 
the bark which bears them. (2). By a single 
formation, subsequent to the development of the 
bark which supports them. (3). By successive 
formations ; in such cases they may remain 
aculiform, or may become tubercular, or even 
may become confounded with the bark on 
which they rest.—Among the ‘‘ Memoirs read,” 
was one from M. Lacaze-Duthiers, entitled 
‘*General Remarks upon the Circulation in the 
Lower Animals.” M. Lacaze-Duthiers pointed 
out some very curious facts concerning the 
circulatory apparatus in certain mollusks and 
zoophytes, and showed the necessity for avoiding 
deduction as to the functions of the higher 
animals from an examination of the lower ones. 
The blood-vessels of the animals described in his 
memoir communicate in many cases with the 
open air and directly with the stomach. The 
latter peculiarity is especially seen in the 
Celenterata. In these the liquids circulating in 
the numerous canals of the sarcosome come 
directly from the stomach, without any process 
of absorption. They pass by orifices pierced in 
the walls of the digestion cavity.—‘‘ The Ophite 
of the Pyrenees ” is the title of a paper presented 
by M. Leymerie, in which it is asserted that the 
differences between the varieties of ophites have 
been much exaggerated by M. Nogues. ‘The 
green colour of ophites is due to a feldspathic 
mineral, together with a variety of epidote.—M. 
André Piéey described ‘‘An Ozonograph and 
Actinograph, for the yrepce of Registering the 
Action of Atmospheric Ozone every half-hour.” 
—M. L. A. Poitevin presented, through M. 
Becquerel, a very curious essay upon ‘‘The 
Simultaneous Action of Light and of Oxygen 
Salts upon the Violet Sub-chloride of Silver ; an 
Attempt to Obtain Photographs with the Natural 
Colours of Objects upon Paper.” It would appear 
from the experiments recorded, that the author 
has all but discovered a means of photographing 
the actual colour of objects.—The other papers 
of importance were: ‘‘ Remarks upon Atmo- 
spheric Ozone,” by M. Houzeau ; ‘‘The Secular 
Acceleration of the Motion of the Moon,” by M. 
Liais ; ‘‘The Theory of Hydraulic Wheels,” 
by M. De Pambour ; ‘Observations on the 
Antiquity of Man in the Deposits of the Environs 
of Toul,” by M. Husson ; ‘‘ The Incrustations 
in Boilers,” / M. A. Thibierge. 

December 26.—‘*Onthe Influence of Light upon 
the Twining Parts of Plants,” by M. Duchartre. 
This paper dealt nearly with the same subject 
as that of Mr. Darwin's celebrated essay in the 
Linnean Transactions. The author revorded his 
own experiments and those of other observers, 
and concludes that there are two groups of 
twining plants: 1. Such plants as Dioscorea 
Batatas and Mandevillea suaveolens, which have 
the power of attaching themselves to surround- 
ing objects — under the influence of light. 
2. ies, such as Jpomea purpurea and 

98 


upon ‘‘ The Spines and. 





Phaseolus, which exhibit this power equally well 
in light and darkness.—‘‘A New 
Apparatus for the Electric Light.” this 
communication, M. Léon Foucault describes a 
new form of apparatus for the production of 
the electric light.—‘‘ Remarks Relative to At- 
mospheric Ozone,” is a note in which M. 
Deville replies to a paper of M. Houzeau’s. He 
compliments M. Houzeau upon the importance 
of his researches; but though he hopes the 
inquiries of this young chemist may result in 
his discovery of a new and reliable test for 
ozone, he thinks that he has depreciated too 
much M. Schienbein’s reagent. M. Deville 
refers to the uniformity of the results obtained 
by Schéenbein’s test, and thinks this is much 
in its favour.—M. Guyon contributed a memoir 
on ‘* Experiments upon the Transmission of 
Cholera from Man to Animals.” He denies that 
this disease can be communicated from man to 
animals. —M. F. Plateau presented a work 
which he has published upon ‘‘ The Muscular 
Force of Insects.” He has shown (1) that in- 
sects have a greater muscular force in proportiom 
to their weight than vertebrates ; and (2) in the 
same group of insects, the lightest species have 
the greatest relative muscular power. — M. 
Grimaud sent in a paper on ‘A Theory of 
Cholera, deduced from its Primary Phenomena 
and its Treatment.” He considers that he has 
demonstrated that the cholera of 1865 came 
from other countries, and that the poison 
of cholera is of organic origin. — M. 
Coupvent des Bois continues his pers 
upon the ‘‘ Action of the Wind and the 
Height of the Barometer at the Surface of the 
Ocean,” and indicates some curious laws which 
he is unable to explain fully.—‘‘The proper 
Vessels of the Aroidexw,” is the title of a 
memoir by M. A. Trécul. In some Aroi- 
dee there are, he sa two modifica- 
tions of the vascular bundles, which he terms 
respectively simple and compound. ‘The simple 
bundles have the character of the vascular 
bundles of the Monocotyledons ; they are formed 
of a vascular part, properly so called, and of a 
liber portion. The compound bundles are aggre- 
gates of two, three, or more bundles like the pre- 
ceding, plased in juxta-position, and having 
their liber parts confiuent.—Mr. Crace Calvert 
resented, through M. Deville, a note on ‘‘ The 

ydraulicity of Magnesian Limes.” In this he 
proves, by reference to figures, that the degree 
of hydraulicity is in relation to the quantity of 
carbonate of magnesia present. The rocks suit- 
able for hydraulic cement contain 61°15 per 
cent. of carbonate of magnesia; those for 
hydraulic lime, 52°23 per cent. ; and those for 
stucco, 15°86.. M. Truchot presented a paper on 
‘** The Combinations of Chlorhydric Glycide with 
the Acid Chlorides and the Anhydrous Acids.’’— 
‘*()bservations on the Functions of the Nucleus in 
the Animal Cell.” This paper, by M. Balbiani, is 
of importance. The writer considers that the 
cell has a proper individuality, and carries on 
special vital processes. He alleges that he has 
discovered a number of canals of extreme minute- 
ness, which seem to keep up a circulation of 
liquids in the nucleus, and he compares them 
to the channels related to the contractile vessels 
of infusoria. -— Other papers were: ‘‘On Post- 
florescence,” by M. Clos, and ‘‘ Some Properties. 
of Formic Acid,” by M. E. Jodin. 





REPORTS OF LEARNED SOCIETES. 


STATISTICAL.—Jan. 16.—Col. W. H. Sykes,. 
M.P., Vice-President, in the chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected fellows 
of the society—viz. : Mr. Thomas Brown, jun., 
A.S.A., and Mr. McKenna. 

Mr. Welton read a paper on ‘‘ French Popula- 
tion Statistics.” Mr. Welton’s paper was in- 
tended in a great measure to illustrate the 
advantages of a large grouping of the numerous 
French departments, and particularly to show 
the results thus obtained bearing on population 
statistics. Education was shown to be at a low 
ebb in the central and south-western provinces, 
the north-eastern being the most instructed, so 
far as can be seen on a comparison of signatures 
to the marriage register. Im Western Brittany 
the mortality appears to be terribly large, and 
even in Auvergne the rate is alarmingly high, 
bearing in mind the sparsity of population there. 
In Normandy and elsewhere, a minimum rate of 
mortality is met with, nearly agreeing with the 
minimum here for equally large districts, The 
births are so few throughout almost all France, 
that they do not leave more than a ‘rifting 
surplus over the deaths. This is the cause 
the slow rate of increase in the French popula- 
tion. In Alsace the birthrate is exceptionally 
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high, but this appears to result from the habist 
of the German race differing from those of the 
' French. In Brittany again, there is a rather 
large birth-rate to balance the abnormal death- 
rate. Altogether, the French appear to repress 
births relentlessly, and to be far stricter disciples 
of thus than we can easily conceive. The 
writer concluded by pointing to the subdivided 
state and actual unproductiveness of land in 
France, and painted a gloomy picture of her 
probable condition, and even her prospect of 
emerging from that condition. 





British ArcH £o0LocicaL.—Jan. 10.—Mr. H. 
~ Cumming, Hon. Sece., in the chair. Lieut. 

. M. Hozier, 2nd Life Guards, was elected a 
member. 





The Rev. 8S. M. Mayhew exhibited the frag- | 


ment of an ancient weapon of ash obtained from 
the Thames in 1865. The form and material 
were well preserved, and presented an exact re- 
semblance to the point of an Indian war-club 
from North America. The same gentleman pro- 
duced a small piece of pottery, formed somewhat 
like a star of three rays, which was explained to 
be a trivet used to separate the articles in the 
ont ek oven. Marks of such implements may 
seen on old Chelsea and porcelam ware. This 
one was found on the site of an old kiln in South- 
wark. There were also exhibited a small oval 
seal of silver of the fourteenth century by Mr. 
(unston, and a rubbing of the brass of John 
Barley and his wife, hom Preshute Church, 
Wilts, by Mr. C. Hopper. It is of the sixteenth 
eentury. Mr. Sanders, of Luton, exhibited a 
series of Roman coins selected from those dis- 
<overed at Luton in December, 1862, of which 
an aecount has been given by Mr. Evans in the 
Numismatic Chronicle. The hoard contained 
upwards of twenty different ht pe of coin, and 
Mr. J. B. Bergne pointed out that the specimens 
now produced added eleven varieties of the 
reverse to those described by Mr. Evans. Some 
observations by Mr. Bergne were also read upon 
the Greek coins from Newtown, in the Isle of 
nee produced at the last meeting by the Rev. 
E. Kell. Mr. Bergne dwelt much on the pro- 
bability of these coins having a fictitious cha- 
racter. Mr. Syer Cumming, the Rev. W. 8. 
Simpson, Mr. Josiah Cato, and others, exhibited 
very numerous examples of a bone implement 
lately found in much abundance in and near the 
Thames in London, the subject having origi- 
ginated with Mr. G. Wright, F.S.A. Careful 
analysis of the specimens were submitted and 
numerous suggestions offered as to the use of 
these objects. They are portions of the meta- 
tarsal and metacarpal bones of the ox, the deer, 
and the horse, generally four to six inches long, 
but often more and often less. The head of the 
bone seems to be always in its natural form or 
but little cut, whilst the other end of the imple- 
ment is cut to a square shape, sometimes with 
much precision and sometimes not, and in rare 
instances other forms besides the square are 
used. A hole is drilled down the pith of the 
bone, so as in several cases to hollow its whole 
length, and in others only just to enter the 
square end. The sides of the square are marked 
by two or three notches. The uses suggested 
were that the bones were adapted to the purpose 
of bobbins for some kind of spinning or lace- 
making, that they were what seamen call toggles 
merely used to stop a cord from passing through 
a hole, and might have been applied to a rude 
sort of door-latches, and lastly that they were 
of no use, but the refuse of cutlers’ bone- 
workers, in which case the workman had cut off 
and used so much of the bone as could be done, 
leaving him a sufficient piece to grasp, which 
was then thrown aside. tt was, however, stated 
that a modern cutler who had been consulted 
was not able to offer any explanation, and the 
es opinion of those present seemed to 
vour the supposed antiquity of the articles.— 
Mr. C. Ratley read a oe account of the 
ngs lately discovered in East Bedfont 
urch. There are two subjects—a Cracifixion 
and a ‘‘ Majesty "—both extremely well treated. 
Photographs were submitted. The paintings are, 
for their age, in preservation, and were 
pronounced by Mr. Rutley to be of the thirteenth 
century. The figure of Christ in Majesty, sur- 
rounded by saints and is particularly im- 
posing, and the subject is treated with a good 
of Byzantine character. Mr. E. Roberts, 
F.S.A., was inclined to assign a rather later 
period to the work. The meeting adjourned to 
the 24th inst. The tats announced for the 
next meeting are—Mr. T. W. U. Robinson, on 
Barnard Castle, Durham ; and Mr. Cecil Brent, 
on an ancient British Urn, discovered in Sep- 
tember last, near Canterbury. 











ANTHROPOLOGICAL. —Ordi Meeting, Jan. 16. 
—Dr. Hunt, President, in the chair. 


The following members were elected: Mr. 
F. E. Davis, Commander Bedford Pim, R.N. 


The following corresponding member was 
elected : Professor Pott, of Halle. 


The following local secretaries were elected : 
Mr. W. T. Pritchard, Mexico; Dr. H. F. Hance, 
Whampoa ; Mr. A. H. Wilson, Para. 


Dr. Hunt, on taking the chair, announced 
that Mr. W. T. Pritchard, late Her Majesty’s 
consul in the Fejee Islands, had been appointed 
as a special commissioner from the Anthropo- 
logical Society, to inquire into the causes of the 
recent negro insurrection in the island of 
Jamaica. He said the well-known character of 
Mr. Pritchard was a sufficient guarantee that 
he would supply them with a true and faithful 
record of the anthropological causes of that 
insurrection. 

‘*Some Remarks on the Origin, Manners, 
Customs, and Superstitions of the Gallinas 
People of Sierra Leone.” By Mr. J. M. Harris. 


The tribe or people now known under the 
name of ‘‘ Gallinas,” in consequence of their 
being located upon the banks of the river so 
called by the Spanish and Portuguese slave- 
traders, appears to be an offshoot of the great 
Mandingo nation; and probably migrated trom 
the interior beyond the Koronkho country to 
the seaboard, about two hundred years ago. 


It is certain that the ancestors of the actual 
inhabitants of the Gallinas country forced their 
way through some two hundred and fifty miles 
of country, marching from town to town, allow- 
ing such of the inhabitants as chose to do so to 
jom them, and become amalgamated with them, 
and making slaves of those who refused to join 
them, either for their own use, or to be sent 
back as slaves to the country from which the 
emigrants started. By these means, ho ge 
strength and numbers as they proceeded, they 
became very numerous, and eventually reached 
the coast at Cape Mount. 


At the period of their advent to this place, 
the natives of Cape Mount had, acai | to 
tradition, suffered much from the ravages of an 
enormous boa constrictor, and applied to the 
head war-man, or leader of the new comers, to 
assist them in getting rid of the monster, pro- 
mising him a handsome reward if successful. 
The chief undertook the enterprise, and slew 
the reptile; for which exploit he was made to 
assume its name, and received a more substantial 
remuneration in the shape of a wife, and the 
land on the Gallinas river, with the islands in 
the lagune at the bar. 


The accounts which they gave of this ad- 
venture, and of their migration from the interior, 
do not seem by any means improbable, and are 
in aecordance with the present habits of the 
Gallinas people; as even now parties of young 
men frequently start off to any place in the 
vicinity, when war breaks out amongst their 
neighbours, and offer their services to either side, 
with a view to enrich themselves by capturing 

risoners, of whom they make slaves, and carry 

ack with them to their own homes, [t is also 
the practice of the coast people when any dispute 
arises, to send messengers and presents to some 
one of the chiefs in the interior, asking his 
assistance to fight against any particular people. 
This chief then makes known to his family that 
a mes r has come ‘‘ to buy war,” and that 
he has agreed to espouse the cause of those 
seeking his aid. This is enough ; for the people 
are only too glad ef an opportunity of plunder- 
ing, and are by no means particular as to the 
cause of the quarrel, nor which side they take in 
settling it; and when once they are induced to 
set out and proceed to the coast, they are 
frequently more trouble to their friends pro 
tem. than to their enemies. As a rule, they are 


arrant cowards; and after wey: a great 
parade and blustering about what they will do 


_ when they start, they require their chief to make 


a sacrifice to insure their success, when, having 
eaten up nearly everything he and his le 
have, they proceed to ‘‘ pull country fashion,” 
as they term it ; that is, to go thro a cere- 
mony, similar to fortune-telling or divination, 
to ascertain the period ordained by the fates 
as most propitious for making their attack 
upon the barricade of their enemy. This 


ceremony is frequently performed by a Moham- 
stent 


medan, who to have his 
knowledge from what is written in the Koran, 
which he professes to read and study very 








will be necessary to make @ sacrifice, isti 
of such things as a white eee 
spots, a blye of rice, and a piece of white cloth. 
e sheep is killed in some sacred ; the 
warriors smear themselves with the blood, then 
cook the meat with the rice, which ae re 
and proceed to make a night of it, yelling and 
dancing to their hearts’ content. is is occa- 
sionally varied by some of the warriors, who 
‘‘pull kootoo ”—that is, make a display of their 
vaiour by fighting with an imagi enemy. 
In this way, one of them will work himself i 
a high state of excitement, and rush into the 
centre of a ring where about a dozen others, 
armed with muskets (of course not loaded), 
swords, knives, &c., appear to be attempting to 
conquer this one man, who, however, as a mat- 
ter of course, is allowed to come off the victor ; 
when he commences to improvise a song, in which 
he proclaims and glorifies the valour of his chief, 
boasts of what he will do, and what trophies he 
will bring back, &c., ad libitum. The scene is 
repeated in succession by each man who has any 
claim to the name of warrior. This, with 
dancing, is kept up until their supply of rum_is 
finished, and they, becoming tired out, drop off to 


sleep. 

When the medicine-man finds that he can 
obtain nothing more from them without a show 
of work, he starts them off to the attack. The 
scatter in the bush, and work their way in l 
parties to some place in the neighbourhood of 
the town to be assaulted, when they annnge 
order of battle, and generally send some lads up 
to the stockade, who attempt to scale it, so as to 
discover if the offenders are asleep, or not upon 
the watch ; in which case, the warriors proper 
then come up and get intothe stockade, when, by 
rushing about in a frantic manner from one side 
to the other, and cutting anyone whom they may 
encounter, they cause a panic amo the enemy, 
who evacuate the stockade, and there being no 
resistance, the assailants are very brave, 
chop away right and left. After all the fight- 
ing men have bolted, they commence ; 

risoners. Any man, woman, or child 
ale the slave of the captor, and it frequently 


o the least ting 
obtain the most plunder. oh 

The battle being at an end, the indi- 
viduals of the are set on the watch, whilst 
the warriors collect the prisoners and the booty. 
On the other hand, it most often is the case that 
the inhabitants of the town which is the object 
of the attack are on the alert, and the watch 
gives the alarm if any unusual noise is heard in 
the bush, in which case the intended assailants 
run off and declare the war spoilt, saying that 
their sacrifice was unsuccessful, and they return 
home to go through the same ceremony again ; 
and this sort of thing continues until both sides 
are tired of the war, and have nothing left 
worth plundering, when the hired mercenaries 
go back to their own country, generally 
with them into slavery as many of their friends 
as of their foes ; for when the war is over and 
they start homeward, ‘‘all is fish that comes to 
their net.” 

The Gallinas people, as well as their neigh- 
bours, show considerable ingenuity in construc- 
tion of the stockades above mentioned, which 
are generally square, with a small tower at each 
corner, with loopholes for musketry, or, if they 
have them, they mount a few s cannon, to 
command each angle. The fences are made of 
live-sticks, planted about three inches apart, 
and which take root quickly ; these have other 
sticks bound across them horizontally with a 
very strong and pliable vine ; these hori 
sticks are two or t feet above each other on 
the fence, which is about eight feet in height ; 
at the top of the fence they place wicker-work, 
to prevent the enemy from jumping over. A 
second fence, of similar construction, but with 
the sticks nearer together, is placed about six 
feet within the first ; and there is sometimes a 
third fence, but farther in the interior. 
suitable wood is not easily obtainable, walls of 
solid mud or clay are substituted for fences ; in 
this case the mud is first well kneaded and made 
into balls, which are then placed in position and 
left to dry, after which they are yam ore over 
and made smooth, but usually, when their forti- 
fications (if they deserve the name) are con- 
structed in this manner, they have a trench or 
ditch between the two walls. Such stockades, 
if defended by determined men, well armed, and 
with a good supply of ammunition, are exceed- 
wiles as are trenght against What Eee 


as are t 


happens that those who 
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for several days, when the besiegers had recourse 
to fire, and so burned the garrison alive, for not 
one of them would surrender. 

The Gallinas people still sometimes use bows 

ws, and appear to have retained many 
the customs and habits of their ancestors, 
who were probably pure Mandingoes. 

These cs have apparently, for many years, 
acted as brokers to the slave-dealers, and for a 
] iod depended entirely upon the slave- 

e for means of obtaining food, clothing, &c., 
&c. ; and it is entirely within the last few years 
that ee have turned their attention to work. 
The of the Gallinas country is sandy, 
barren, and unfit for cultivation ; and it is a 
mistake to suppose, as some do, that this coun- 
try produces any article of export, for it is the 
Crim country on the one side, and Goorah on the 
other, where the produce is collected. The 
cloths are made principally in Kissy, and find 
their way down to the coast as a medium of 
exchange for salt and other commodities. There 
are very many of the Gallinas people who carve 
wood, palm-nuts, &c., and who make wooden 
spoons and plates, as well as iron-work of dif- 
ferent kinds. 

Asa rule, the Gallinas people are inveterate 
gamblers ; they psy various games, the prin- 
cipal one being c by them warri, but it is 
common to pa all of Africa under dif- 
ferent names. It is ed with a board havin 
twelve holes, and fort -eight seeds. One o 
these boards was exhi ited, and showed the 

e of carving executed by the Gallinas people. 

have many other games besides warri ; and 

they frequently play until they have lost every- 

thing they possess, even placing their wives and 

and chil in pledge, and, as a last resource, 

stake their own liberty on the chances of the 
game. 

The Gallinas all, more or less, profess Mo- 

ism; and the chiefs usually send 
their sons into the interior for several years to 
learn the Mandingo tongue. They are exces- 
sively superstitious, and have almost unlimited 
belief confidence in anything made by any 
oo on a who ef written 

as Mohammedans, or Europeans, 
Americans, &c. 


The author concluded with an ne 


- account ef the porra, a religious and politi 


institution. 

** Remarks on Genealogy in connexion with 
Anthropology.” By G. . Marshall. The 
author ed that genealogy, or the tracing 


of the descent of individuals, and through them 
of nations, from some common progenitor, is a 
subject of vital importance to a society which 
includes among its various objects that of inves- 
tigating the laws of man’s origin and progress. 
A taste for genealogy is a passion inherent in the 
whole human race. In iif uatiene, civilized and 
uncivilized, in all times, ancient as well as 
modern, we find mankind carefully preserving 
the names and relationship of those from whom 
claim descent. ; 
IT in oo ad that yori A is a) eaten 
an ; and are not ethnology an 
vaacalgy essontially the same? Have not the 
ethnologist and genealogist the same object in 
view? If they differ, is it not only in this, that 
the ethnol studies man by grouping him 
into different large races ; whilst the genealogist 
seeks to krrow him more completely by studying 
him in individual families ? The genealogist is, 
fact, the architect who builds up the structure 
the science of man, stone upon stone, and 
story upon story. He is the author who com- 
piles the history of man, of which the ethnolo- 
gist, like a reviewer, presents to the public a 
general sketch of the contents. 
Genealogy assists us to view man iu his two 
, aspects, physical and intellectual. A 
knowledge of the genealogy of individual 
families would do much to settle the question as 
to whether the intellectual development of man 
is the result of physical refinement. This most 
important question as to how far an individual is 
asoed the condition in life or educational 
training of his ancestors, is one which, if it can 
be solved at all, can be solved by the genealo- 
gist, and by him alone. It is from a study of 
genealogy that we shall see most clearly the 
result of consanguineous marriages. Those who 
argue that such marriages produce, or do not 
produce insanity, and base their conclusions on 
statistics of certain matches, personally or other- 
wise known to them, can agree in no definite 
conclusion. Suppose that the history of several 


bar ap who for coupes - ope Rnp in the 


was investigated, would not the descendants of 
such connexion be much better types of the 
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result of consanguinity than the offspring of one 
consanguineous marriage only? And are not all 
of us the offspring of persons more or less nearly 
related ? 

A study of family genealogy would show many 
curious iculars of human hybridity. We 
have only to look at the faces which meet us 
every day in the street to see the features of the 
four dominant classes which in turn governed 
England still strongly marked in the appearance 
of their descendants, though now united into one 
people, with the same general characteristics. 

e problem for us to solve is how these differ- 
ences arise, and what —— they work in 
successive generations. And this, so far as 
human reason will permit us to find out, is to 
be ascertained through the labours of the genea- 
logist. To see the peculiarities of different 
families is easy ; but in order to learn how they 
acquired those peculiarities, we must endeavour 
to ascertain their common progenitors. 

Great importance has been attached to, and 
great use made of, the returns of births, deaths, 
senesngets and population ; it is from them we 
learn the average duration of life; but our con- 
clusions only approximate towards truth. 
Would not a more extended knowledge of 
family genealogies aid us in making a still 
nearer approximation? To trace the descent of 
any family which has not held land is now ver 
difficult, and frequently impossible ; but wit 
our present system of registration such difficul- 
ties annually diminish, and in two or three 
hundred years to come, our successors will be 
able to ascertain their pedigrees with compara- 
tively little difficulty. And if the ages, causes 
of death, circumstances of life, &c., of the per- 
sons recorded are ascertainable, which to a 
certain extent they will be, such descents will 
be of the greatest use to the student of man. 

As far as genealogy is connected with anthro- 
pology, he defined it as ‘‘the science of investi- 
gating the causes which lead to the intellectual 
and physical development of man, or contribute 
to his decline, so far as he is influenced by the 
condition of his progenitors.” 

The Chairman announced that the council had 
decided to have an extra meeting, to hear a 
paper by Captain Bedford Pim on the causes of 
the insurrection in Jamaica. Neither the time 
for holding the meeting nor the place had yet 
been fixed, but, as a very large attendance was 
expected, the council intended to engage some 
other room for the occasion. 








MEETINGS FOR NEXT WEEK. 
MONDAY. 
Asiatic, 3. 
Acrvarigs, 7.—“‘ On the Limitation of Risks,” Mr. T. B. Sprague. 
Battisu Arcurrects, 8. 
TUESDAY. 
Roya Instrrvutiow, 3.—“‘On Heat,” Professor Tyndall. 


Enarerrs, 8-—‘* The llachie Viaduct,” Mr. W. H. Mills ; 
“The Grand River Viaduct, Mauritius Railways,” Mr. W. 


Ridley. 
WEDNESDAY. 
Socrety or Arts, 8.—‘ Dwellings for the People: How to 
Multiply and How to Improve them,” Mr. Thomas Beggs. 
THURSDAY. 
Roya Insrrrvtiox, 3.—*On Heat,” Professor Tyndall. 
Liyveax, 8.—‘On Some Points in the Anatomy of the 
Echidna,” Mr. St. George J. Mivart. 
Cuemicat, 8.—“ Utilization of Town Sewage,” Dr. Gilbert. 


Anrtropooaical, 8, at St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly.—‘‘ On the 
Negro at Home and Abroad,” Captain ‘ord Pim. 
Roya, 8.30. 


AntTiquanizs, 8.30. 
- FRIDAY. 


Arc £0.oeicaL Institute, 4. 
Rorat Institution, 8-—** On the Influence of Arabic Philosophy 
in Medieval Europe,” Earl Stanhope. 
Puito.ouicat, 8,15,—** On French Homonyms,” Professor Cassal. 
SATURDAY. 


ope. Instirvution, 3.—‘“*On Art Education,” Professor 
y tt, 


—— ED 


ART. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


HAT our National Gallery is to remain where 
T itismay now be segurdel: as definitely settled 
by the purchase of the library and workhouse 
at the k. If the eager occupied by St. 
George’s Barracks is also added, we shall have 
ample space for a building of a scale and import - 
ance worthy of art and the nation. The site 
has been described as ‘‘the finest in Europe,”’ 
and it certainly has two essential elements—first, 
in its being in the very heart of a vast city, and 
next, in the lie of the ground—the gradual as- 








cent from Parliament Street is just sufficient to 
give a building that stately character which 
nothing else can give so well. If we stand under 
the portico, and look down towards Whitehall, 
and let our imagination build for us the palaces 
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for the Admiralty and the Horse Guards, which 
will be terminated by the vast pile now being 
erected for the Foreign and Colonial Offices ; if 
we imagine the south end of Parliament Street 

and the view ended by the glorious 
Minster, and crowned by the lofty towers of the 
Houses of Parliament—it may truly be said that 
the cities of Europe may be searched in vain for 
a site at once so full of historical interest, so 
pregnant with present life and power, and of 
such artistic capacity and importance ; but if the 
eye is turned slightly towards the west, our 
imagination is P ed up with rather an unplea- 
sant jerk ; from Farrance’s, where we have eaten 
ices, and shall never eat them again, to Bowley’s 
boot shop, the houses present an i lar and 
beggarly aspect, which can hardly be equalled 
in all London; the rest of Charing Cross is 
scarcely much better ; the Union Club and the 
College of Physicians are, perhaps, too good to 
be pulled down, and yet not good enough to 
remain, while the side of which Morley’s Hotel 
forms the principal part is vulgar and common- 
place. In short, ‘‘the finest site in Europe” 
exists rather in fancy than in fact ; it has yet to 
be made. 

The most obvious improvement is first to pull 
down the dingy, irre houses we have just 
named ; then, if the Government offices covered 
all the ground up to Drummond’s Bank, and the 
rest of the houses in Spring Gardens were re- 
moved, we should have a ificent entrance 
to the avenue of St. James’s Park. This entrance 
might be ornamented by an arch, or architectural 
screen, like that at Hyde Park Corner. We 
should in this way not only have a noble side 
to Trafalgar Square, but Carlton Terrace, the 
finest, al at present the least seen, architectu- 
ral feature in London, would be thrown open to 
the Strand. Morley’s Hotel should be removed 
back, so that the east side of the square might 
be parallel with the west, and more of St. Mar- 
tin’s Church visible from the south. Such altera- 
tions as these require time, as well as money, 
to make, but the difficulty does not consist so 
much in one or the other, as in forming and ad- 
hering to a definite and well-considered scheme. 


But though the arrangement of the site and of 
the neighbouring buildings are questions of im- 
portance, they do not press for so immediate a 
solution as those more directly affecting the 
National Gallery itself. The present args is 
the best-abu building in Europe; but, like 
many a well-abused man, it has many good 
— and few architects have been so unjustly 

lamed as poor Wilkins. If half our public 
ree were only half as well designed, we 
should have little cause of complaint. It is an 
admirable composition, and the monotony of a 
long shallow building has never been more skil- 
fully concealed. Thatit is low isalmostanecessity 
in a picture galfery, and that it is small in scale 
is the fault not of the architect, but of the 
country. The portico is nobly placed, and 
focusses the composition, the same motive being 
repeated more faintly on either side. If the 
pepper boxes were removed (they are too small 
to be anything else but pepper boxes), and the 
drum of the central dome was encrusted with 
pilasters, which would at once increase its bulk 
and beauty, and improve its proportion, the 
building would be wholly unobjectionable ; and 
considering the age in which it was built, and 
the general apathy of the time to the very idea 
of a national gallery at all, or to any art matters, 
so far from regarding the National Gallery as a 
failure, we have always looked apon it as a great 
success, and quite worthy of housing such a 
collection as the most sanguine man of the time 


_ could ever have dreamt of the nation possessing. 


_ To judge a building of the age 


gone by by the 


_ advanced standard of the present, 1s obviously un- 


fair upon its architect. 

That the  prrsery building does not come up to 
our ideas of what our National Gallery ought 
to be, we at once admit, and we shall ‘be only 


_ too glad to see an imposing and palatial facade 


that shall be worthy of so grand a site, and add 
a splendour to the metropolis and the nation ; 
but the architectural difficulties of such a task 
are great, and a consideration of them may, ‘per- 
haps, lead us to regard our present building with 


| greater tolerance. But before designing our 





building, it will be necessary to settle what is to 
be housed in it when built. Is the Royal 


| Academy, or any other society, to find a home 


under the same roof as our National Gallery ? 
Most people would answer, undoubtedly not. 
Our present collection has been so long cram 

for space, owing to its unfortunate ip 
with the Royal Academy, that there is a very 


strong feeling against any renewal of the lease 


to them or any one else ; but if we consider the 
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matter more carefully, it will be seen that, so 
far from its being an objection to provide for 
other societies under the same roof, it will be 
almost necessary to do so. Height is an essen- 
tial element in our architecture. In a crowded 
city, owing to the price of land, our houses be- 
come rather towers than ordinary buil 3; and 
though a moderate <5 a might be sufliciently 
imposing in an isolated building, which owed its 
effect to beauty and symmetry, no building, 
however beautiful, could be impressive in the 
immediate neighbourhood of buildings towering 
above it ; it might be pretty, it might be exqui- 
site in ornamentation and proportion, but it 
could never be grand. And now comes the 
difficulty. It is universally felt that a national 
collection of pictures should be in spacious and 
handsome galleries, and such galleries must of 
necessity be lighted from the roof ; for if the 
windows were at the sides, as in ordinary rooms, 
only the walls at right angles to the windows 
would be fit to hang pictures upon, and this 
would entail cutting up our galleries into a mul- 
titude of small rooms. The galleries must, there- 
fore, be at the top of the building, and all we 


have to settle is, how many stairs we are ready | ver 
to go up for the sake of oo imposing facade. | Academy ; but it is a self-imposed duty for 





When we get old we should, we suspect, begin | 


to grumble at having to go up two stories to see 
our pictures, for it must be remembered that 
stories in a palatial building should be at least 
twenty feet high. On the other hand, it will be 


felt by every one that a building which consisted | 


solely of the ground floor would be obviously too 
low. Inshort, the galleries must be on the first 
floor. If they were forty feet high, this would 

ive a general elevation of sixty feet. A more 
imposing height might be obtaimed by making 
the galleries at the back, and using the facade 
for other purposes, in which a long ascent of 
stairs was less objectionable ; but in either case 
there must be much vacant space, which could 
not be used for pictures, and which would at once 
furnish stately and appropriate rooms for our 
learned societies. 

Theground purchased at the back, together with 
that occupied by the barracks, is a very consider- 
able space, and would be ample for a quadrangle 
of architectural importance, which might, if 
necessary, be glazed, and filled with sculpture 
and decorations which would, ill stand the 
smoke and dirt of the open air, 
would extend the whole length of each side, and 
would probably bea third of a milelong. Whether 
this would be sufficient for the Royal Academy 
as well as for the National Gallery, depends upon 
the view taken of the object and scope of each 
institution. 

The taste for art is increasing every day, its 
national importance is everywhere recognised, 
and few schemes receive more earnest discussion 
in Parliament or more cordial support than those 
for disseminating a love of art among the 


It is now debated how best to do it. | 


le. 

The days are gone by for ever for debating 
whether it should be done or not, and there 
will probably be little difficulty in obtaining 
grants for buying any reasonable quantity of 
pictures ; and if our collection is to include all 
a pe above a certain standard which we are 
ucky enough to obtain, before half a century 
is over even galleries a third of a mile long will 
not contain them. But there are many who 
think that a national collection should not be 
very large, that it should consist of the cream of 
the cream, and comprise only the best and most 
characteristic of each school. As more precious 
works were obtained, those that fell short of 
the improved standard might be drafted off to 
local museums ; and thus, while our central me- 
tropolitan collection became better and better, 
our great provincial cities would be gradually 
forming collections of no mean merit. There is 
much to be said for these views, and certainly 
nothing is more tedious than an interminable 
gallery. The Louvreis unnecessarily large, and asa 
necessary consequence, it contains a great deal of 
rubbish. 

With regard to the Royal Academy exhibitions, 
the demand for space rests on different grounds. 
The increase of wealth has so enormously stimu- 
lated the production of pictures, that the present 
space is not sufficient for the works of real merit 
which are annually produced, and very man 
pictures which are quite equal to those whic 
are hung, are every year excluded for want of 
space ; but no space, however large, would be 
sufficient to prevent complaints of injustice, or 
wholly relieve the Academy from the invidious 
task of selecting the best pictures, th it 
might mitigate the difficulty of doing so. re 
is bably no limit to the quantity of work 
which artists could pour upon the market ; but 
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unless it can be shown that the quality would 
be improved by the encouragement that would 
result from greater facilities of exhibition, it is 
difficult to see how art would really be benetited 
by it, and we should not in this matter wholly 
forget the spectators. Ifthe wall space was very 
largely increased, they would be treated with a 
very unpleasant preponderance of mediocrity, 
and if it wasaltogether unlimited, no sane person 
would venture twice to an exhibition of the 
Royal Academy. It is not so much space that 
is wanted asa more careful selection of pictures ; 
but that is a matter so full of difficulty, that a 
sort of compromise between quality and quantity 
is after all a matter of necessity. Those who 
have arranged their own pictures in their 
own way know how troublesome and _heart- 
breaking a business it is; and they can 
perhaps form a faint conception of the trials of 
strength, patience, and temper that it must be 
to select the best seven hundred out of two 
thousand works of every conceivable subject and 
size, and to find a space suitable to the merit of 
each. That men of taste and attainments should 
be found sufficiently public-spirited to undergo 
such a task is very creditable to the Royal 
which they get but few thanks, while any 
omission or failing is eagerly seized upon ; for as 
more pictures are from want of space rejected 
than hung, it necessarily follows that the Royal 
Academy has more enemies than friends. 

But the views in favour of moderate space for 
the Royal Academy, as well as for our national 
collection, however sensible they may be, are 
not likely, in the present temper of the times, to 
be permanently recognized, and the pressure for 
more space, both for one and the other, will 
eventually prevail ; and as they both want the 
same sort of accommodation, it would be im- 
prudent to place them.in the same building ; but 


| there are other and more weighty reasons why 


should have a building to 
itself. If recognized at all as a public institution 
of the country, it must be entirely remodelled, 
and so enlarged as to become the centre and 
school of every branch of English art. We 
must reserve this important subject for another 
number. 


the Royal Academ 





FEMALE ARTISTS. 


5 ae society would be in a much more healthy 
_ state were its efforts to call forth and 
nourish female art backed by the more famous 
of our lady painters ; but with the honourable 
exception of Mrs. Thornycroft, there is not a 
single artist of large reputation who cares to 
connect her name in any way with the institu- 
tion. In all, there are about 400 works, three- 
fourths of which are water-colour and other 
drawings, and the remaining fourth, by far the 
least meritorious, in oil. 

Among the last named will be found a few 
works worthy of notice. Mrs. Henry Hill’s 
‘*Chrysanthemums” (177), Miss  Challice’s 
**Child’s Head” (175), and ‘‘Lavender, sweet 
Lavender” (199), a pleasing study of an interest- 
ing little flower-girl, are all artistic in their way. 
Mrs. Dundas’s pictures of dogs and game, 
especially ‘‘ Jealousy and Murder” (241), where 
we see a little kitten killed by a sportive young 
terrier, evince considerable knowledge of anima 
life and habits; but the touch is rather loose, 
and the drawing undecided. Mrs. Newcomen’s 
style, though rough, is much more artistic, and 
her ‘‘ Oranges and Bird” (256) shows a boldness 
in modelling and a freedom in the use of impacts 
which we are accustomed to see only in the 
works of masters. 
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Miss C. F. Williams and Mrs. J. F. searing 


work with a more dainty brush, and the lan 
scapes, though in rather a small style, are re- 
mgs * go ** Wild Flowers” (229), by 
Mrs. J. W. 

(228), by Fanny Assenbaum, and ‘“‘The Jung- 
frau” (200), by Mrs. Roberton Blaine, are also 
marked in our catalogue for approbation. 

The more ambitious: aspirants, however, in 
this medium are Miss Kate Swift and Miss Lottie 
Westcott, who both work in the same dry, hard, 
French manner. 
by the former, and the ‘‘ Widow’s Tale” (219), 
by the latter, have a certain Frerelike feeling for 
domestic incidents which will gratify the spec- 
tator. Miss G. Swift and Miss L. Swift are less 
uniform in tone, and much more crude in colour. 
The flower basket of the former (239), however, 
has considerable promise, and has been painted 
with great care. The most ambitious of all the 
oil contributors is Meng ne — her ae 
merits are perhaps the highest. Her feeling for 
colour of rather a cobain tone is healthy, and 
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Brown, * The Source of the Elbe * | sunset study in alto of ‘‘The Strayed Fawn,” 


her ‘‘ Nymphe au Bain ” (195) is a fearless study 
from the nude which does her credit. The 
figure is decidedly too tall ; but with this ex- 
ception the drawing is correct as well as free, 
and the modelling round and artistic. 
Among the water - colours are many works 
which would be deemed excellent in almost any 
allery. Louise Rayner’s ‘‘Market Scene at 
hester” (56) is minute, bustling, and clever. 
Lady Dunbar is also minute in her manner ; but 
she lacks that care and finish which give minute- 
ness of effect. Mrs. F. J. Mitchell, in the 
**Pope’s Palace, Avignon” (11), and 8S; 8. 
Warren, in ‘‘ Old House at Mapledurham” (76), 
have both caught something of the manner of 
Boyce; while Lady Anna Loftus, in her 
‘** Chateau de Homburgh” (18), and Miss Eustace 
Wilson Patten, in her ‘‘Study of Oak Trees” 
(55), follow successfully the broader and more 
effective touch of the elder Cox. Miss Emma Wal- 
ter’s fruit and flower pieces are wonderfully care- 
ful, but by far too porcelainish and vivid in colour. 
She would do well to study the more broadly 
treated subjects of the Misses Lane, whose flower 
pictures are among the choice vee of 
the collection. Mrs. Marrable’s “ ne 
(125) are worthy the younger Warren, and 
Miss Ellen Patridge’s half a dozen pictures 
show not.only industry, but steady progress in 
her art. ‘‘ A Toulouse Pedlar” (45), ‘‘ Gathering 
Blackberries” (88), and ‘‘ Elizabeth Castle, 
Jersey” (374), are perhaps her best. Another 
lady with much artistic promise in her is Eliza 
Martin, whose ‘‘ Study of a Female Head” (40) 
is at once careful and effective. Madame Bodi- 
chon, too, works with the feeling as well as with 
the hand of an artist ; in proof of which we point 
to her ‘‘ Standing Stones at Carnac” (43), and 
her ‘‘ Blowing Fir Trees,” in 149. We find also 
marked for approbation the contributions of Miss 
Adelaide Burgess (163, 164), Miss Beresford, 
Charlotte James (62), Miss Fairman (51), Miss 
H. A. Seymour (53), and Miss Gasteman’s ‘‘Pass 
of Clen Coe” (48). Miss Charlotte James is won- 
derfully elegant in her drawing, and is always 
happy in her choice of subjects. In this 
Miss Jessie Landseer is less fortunate, for 
‘* Birch Trees in the Garden of No. 1, St. John’s 
Wood Road ” (382), are perhaps the most difficult 
things she could have chosen for a pencil sketch. 
In the west room also we find a pleasing view 


| of ‘* Edinburgh from Costrphine ” (268), by Miss 


C. F. Gordon Cumming ; ‘‘Study of .Beeches” 
(288), by Miss Hussey ;” ‘‘St. Anthony’s Well” 
(289), by Miss A. Laird ; ‘* Southampton Water” 
(290), by Miss Townshend ; and a couple of clever 
profiles, ‘‘ La Brunette ” (292), and ‘‘ La Blonde” 
(300), a little in the manner of Lundgren, by 
Miss Royal. 

Miss M. Atkinson's copy of Sir Edwin Land- 
seer’s ‘‘ Two Ponies ” (330) is carefully and credi- 
tably done, and so is Miss Anderson’s ‘‘ Madonna 
del Sisto” (328). On the screens will be found 
two sets of humorous sketches from the facile 
pencil of the Misses Claxton—the one set repre- 
senting the professions, and the other the 
different forms and fashion of worship as prac- 
tised in London. Mrs. Leigh's ‘‘ Little Cherub 
Waiting for a Message from Earth” (343), is 
carefully worked on ivory, and embodies a very 
pretty sentiment. Miss (©. Cantelo’s “Jolly 
Cold ” (351), a little boy with sticks in winter, is 


prettily hit off, and Miss Emma Squire's 
‘‘Granny ” (385) is worked up very effectively. 


The four studies of ‘‘ Hurstmoncieux Castle” 
(356) by Miss: Bessie Parkes, and the ‘‘ Scenes in 
Ayrshire” (353), by Miss Warren, are all nicely 
and faithfully studied ; and the thoughtful pen 
and ink sketches of Charlotte Babb (357 and 
(358) will, for their very quaintness and origi- 
nality, attract the attention of the visitor. 

Mrs. and Miss Ashwell cover screen No. 4 
with interesting Eastern subjects, and Mrs. 


| Thornycroft, with her two gifted daughters, very 
_ fitly represent sculpture. Miss Helen sends a 


Miss Alice a gracefully - modelled and highly 


| characteristic ‘‘ Ophelia at the Brook ;” and 


— 


“‘The Sister’s Lesson” (232), | 





Thornycroft, ‘‘ A Skipping Girl,” full of life and 
motion. 





THE SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 
R. RUSKIN says somewhere, apropos of 
the charge of inconsistency, that it is im- 
possible to tell the whole truth about anything 
without contradicting one’s self at least three 
times. Certainly it is not easy to talk about 
the Sacred Harmonic Society without seeming to 
deal in contradictions. There are few associa- 
tions in the proceedings of which there is at ance 
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exist, for the life of such bodies is commonly as 
that of the grass of the field. It. is the pride of 
musical England, and has really done great 
service in a great cause. No one of healthy 
musical digestion, so to speak, could listen to 
such a performance as that of ‘‘Samson,” last 
week, without ing enough to make, as 
Homer says, his ‘‘ dear heart rejoice.’”” Without 
doubt this old music of Handel is the most 
living thing in the whole field of art. Nothing 
else—for this is the true test of a living art—has 
such a power over men’s souls. Notwithstand- 
ing that its form is as utterly alien to the 
fashions and taste of this century as any form 
could be, it still sways the multitude and the 
leaders of the multitude, Its majesty, its pathos, 
its simplicity, its grandeur, are all-subduing and 
all-inspiring. To have such music as this at all, 
done however it may be done, perfectly or im- 
perfectly, isa public benefit which it would be 

ible to value too highly. 
a other things of alike kind, which make 
up the better part of a people’s civilization. In 
this regard an institution like the Sacred Har- 
monic Society makes the whole community its 


debtors, and would well deserve all the reward it . 


could get, were that reward in the common 
shape of money. It is all the more entiiled to 
ard if, as is the case, all the work is done for 
nothing, and no private person makes a penny 
out of the speculation. hether the ‘‘ volun- 
tary ” system work as well, in the long run, as 
ly- npanine public institutions, will pro- 

be always a matter of controversy; but 
ichever theory is the right one, it is quite 
certain that an association which concentrates 
the energies of hundreds of people throughout a 
whole: generation on the propa ation of a noble 
art, is.a thing to be proud of. This much we are 
obliged. to say, though it has often been said be- 
fore, lest it should seem that in criticizing from 
time to time the condition and proceedings of 
such a body we mean it any harm. Whatever 


is at all is worth doing well, and 
the Sacred onic Society is so good, that 
i ter. If it has 


it ought. to be very much 
life in it--as we are sure it has—it ought 
to advance ; at any rate, it ought to be sure it 
ate. But no one who has 


ormance, for example, of 
te m”’ the other night: grand it was, no 
doubt—the merest shadow of such music must 
have been d—but it was many degrees worse, 
not in accidents, but essentials, than the per- 
formance of the same work a year and a-half 
. Searcely a single chorus was sung with 
the decision which, with all its faults, this 
choir used to be remarkable for. To take 
ific instances, we could not have believed that 
grand chorus which closes the first 
‘Then round about the starry throne,” could 
have been sung so muddily, so entirely without 
life or spirit, or that the solemnity of that 
th appeal, ‘‘'To dust his glory they 
would tread,” could have been so nearly ex- 
tinguished by rough, unsteady, and violent sing- 
ing. It was only, in fact, in the most nois 
choruses that the choir seemed to feel itself 
at home, The ing of the ‘ thunder” 
of the rival deities be * i in his ever- 
lasting seat” was done with a will, the 
trombones blaring away with appropriate 
recklessness ; but the funeral music, ‘‘ Glorious 
Hero,” &e., sounded as poor as it was possible 
for such music to sound, That heavenly 
cloge on the words ‘‘ Rest eternal, sweet re : 
could not have been more cruelly treated.* Much 
of this habitual coarseness and violence is, no 
doubt, a necessary incident to the singing of a 
monster choir, or is partly the result of Mr. 
Costa’s manner of conducting, and his practice 
of overloading Handel’s score by an unlimited 
addition of brass, but the bad effect is also due, in 
a t measure, to another cause—to wit, the 
eterioration in the tone of the choir. This is 
The be of all the imperfection we complain of. 
first condition of beautiful music is that 





ba specimen of the dangers of insufficient 
reagan ras in the grand chorus, ‘“‘ Hear Jacob's 
the of which was all ae ey at by a 


It is this, and | 








it shall be beautiful sound. Human voices 
massed together make a beautiful sound, when 
they are young and fresh ; but no voice or set of 
voices can be young and fresh very long. Rare 
exceptions apart, they become, in a few years, 
dull and rough. The change comes at different 
times and in different degrees to different people ; 
of two i of five and thirty and five and 
twenty, the older may have the brighter tone 
(as she will pretty certainly be the steadier singer), 
butin theaverage the difference between a choir of 
the average five and thirty and of the average 
five and twenty is immense. It is the difference 
between brown and scarlet, between cloud and 
sunshine. This unpleasant fact, that men and 
women will grow old, is the great crux of choir 
management. As singers grow older they sing 
better, but sound worse. The puzzle is to 
know the precise point at which the ad- 
vantage of superior training and experience 
must yield to the more imperative necessity 
of having fresh and musical tone. You can 
drill young singers to sing any given piece of 
music, but no organization can give the bright- 
ness of youth to voices worn by long service. No 
wonder that an old society like the Sacred 
Harmonic should have suffered from this cause. 
A choir ruled by the severest despotism would 
feel it (witness more than one opera chorus 
which might be named), much more a body of 
amateurs. The sense of delight in a noble 
art will naturally keep enthusiasts much past 
the time when they could with advantage yield 
the place to younger singers. It is practically 
impossible to say to Mr. A, or Mrs. B, ‘‘ You 
have been here ten years, and you have still a 
a, good tone, but you must now make way 
or Mr. C, or Miss D, who is ten-vears younger.” 
A chorister may be very inefficient, and yet a 
long way from being completely useless. This 
society has, no doubt, become aware of the 
importance of ‘‘revising ” its lists, but the 
result shows that hitherto such _ revision 
has been far too tender. It is quite evident that 
the choir is losing its tone. Every one must be 
convinced of this who compares its singing 
with that of younger choirs. The question 
being simply one of physical fact, and as 
there is no particular credit in being young, 
we may quote without offence the example 
of another society. It happened last month 
that the Sacred Harmonic and the National 
Choral Societies gave performances on two 
consecutive evenings: no one who was present 
at both could help feeling the immense difference 
in the tone of the two choirs. The younger has 
its full share of the weaknesses of youth, and has 
much to learn from its elder sister, but certainly 
its tone is magnificent. One may be certain of 
the difference by noticing the effect of particular 
passages. There is a well-known passage, for 
instance, in the chorus, ‘‘ He led them like 
sheep” (from ‘‘ Israel”), where the trebles have 
to hold for some bars a long note on the 
dominant of the key. Here, if anywhere, the 
tone of this part of the choir may be tested, 
and here, we are sorry to say, the present choir 
of the Sacred Harmonic Society makes a most 
sorry exhibition. The tone of its ninety or a 
hundred trebles is there found out, and proves to 
be grievously thin, reedy, and worn. No 
walkie that when the choir is thus weak in its 
most important section, the total effect is so poor. 
Hear the tenors in their ‘‘ leads” in the best 
known choruses from ‘‘ Messiah,” ‘‘ For unto us,” 
‘* All we like sheep,” &c. Can one call that 
dull, thick, rasping sound, ‘‘ music?” Or 
listen to the screaming of the ‘‘alti’’— that is to 
say, of the tenors so called—straining with the 
energy of desperation at passages which neither 
nature nor Handel ever meant to be sung by 
such throats. No amount of drill can bring 
sweet sounds out of such material as this. We sa 
nothing now as to the size of the choir, thoug 
it is manifest that this both aggravates and 
helps to produce the evil. Happily, indeed, 
the music which the Society sings most is the 
least easily damaged by rough execution. 
Handel is a giant, and always works like one. 
His sound pictures are on such a scale, and 
depend for their effect so much more on form 
than on colour, that they will bear rude 
handling better than more delicate work. But 
submit Mozart to the tender mercies of sucha 
choir, and the result is too terrible. The late 
performance of the ‘‘ Requiem” by Mr. Costa’s 
choir was wholly murderous. No words can 
overstate the ruin inflicted on that lovely, many- 
coloured music, by the fierce treatment which it 
ts at the hands of these ‘‘ 700 performers.” 
rtainly its outlines remain, just as the sha 
of a mountain is dimly discernible through the 
darkness of a tempest, but all that makes the 
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difference between an outline and a. pictare 
vanishes, obliterated as completely as the 
colour of a mountain-ridge is obliterated by a 
thundercloud. 

For the present the Society should esehew 
this music. To sing it as they do now, is a 
mere falsification. t the question arises, can 
anything be done to meet the main difiiculty 
alluded to? Can the deterioration of the tone 
of a choir, by the gradual wearing out of its. 
voice-power, be stopped ? And this in the case of 
amateur bodies, which is a material variation from 
the ordinary case of professional singers? Many 

lans have been suggested ; but, perhaps, the 
est preventives are the establishment of a 
subsidiary or ‘‘second” choir, and the adoption 
of a strict rule limiting the time during which 
singers should remain in the principal choir. 
These expedients might, at least, be tried. 
One of them, at least, has been proved by ex- 
perience to be useful. The Sacred Harmonic 
Society is not so old that it need fear a little 
amendment of its system : it is vigorous enough 
to stand a little wholesome reform ; and while it 
holds a position (hitherto well deserved) at the 
head of the choral associations of England, it 
should remember that any improvement of 
which it sets the example will be the spring 
of similar progress throughout the country. 


MUSICAL NOTES, 


Two pieces were played at the Monday con- 
cert of this week, the second of the season, 
which had not been before heard at any concert 
of the series. One was a quartett of Haydn— 
it will be long before this magazine of beauty: 
can be exhausted ; the other a piano and violin 
sonata by Spohr—the ‘‘ Duet Concertante” in 
G minor. The duet is a piece well worth 
listening to, but would have made more effect 
if it had not stood lastinthe programme. After 
the septet of Beethoven and one of Mozart’s 
brightest pianoforte sonatas, it could not hel 
sounding dull. The concert was a delightful 
one, and of course crowded. But, quere—cannot 
Mr. Chappell persuade the proprietors of the 
hall to let him open the windows ? 

At last the Christmassing at the Crystal 
Palace is drawing to a close, and the concert 
room is once more free for the Saturday music. 
The symphony to-day is Beethoven in F. 

M. Bacter’s venture as manager of the opera 
at the Italiens appears to be plunging him in 
the usual difficulties. Parisian amateurs do not 
choose to pay, it seems, a high enough price for 
their seats to make up the 200/. a-night which 
is ‘‘the Patti's” ordinary price, and so the lady 
kindly consents to sing for 120/. Thus runs the 
gossip of the place, but we fancy singers have 
always obtained higher terms for appearances on 
starring tours than in regular engagements. 

THERE is some prospect of ‘Tannhaiiser ” 
being broughit out at the Thédtre Lyrique. M. 
Carvalho is also going to mount the ‘* Armida” 
of Gluck. The latter, at least, will be worth a 
journey to Paris to hear. There is not much 
prospect of our seeing Gluck’s operas in England, 
though after the ‘‘Medea” and ‘* Zauberfléte” 
at Her Majesty’s last season, we need despair of 
nothing. 

THE performance of M. Gounod’s new oratorio, 
** Tobias,” by Mr. Benedict's choir, is announced 
for February 13. It will be for the benefit of 
University Hospital. It has been noticed that 
the Queen has on this occasion, for the first time 
since her great bereavement, allowed her name 
to be announced as patroness of a concert. The 
first concert of Mr. Leslie’s choir is to be on 
Thursday next. 

MADAME EUGENE OsWALD announces a series 
of Soirées d’ Invitation at 39, Gloucester Crescent, 
Regent’s Park. Certainly the winter evenings are 
a better time for quiet hearing of chamber music 
than the afternoons in June; and this a 
‘‘ sittings” are usually made interesting by the 
introduction of music not to be heard every day. 
On Thursday evening the programme included 
a fantasia duet, by Schumann, for piano and 
violoncello. 

THE family of Patti are all cultivated musi- 
cians. A brother of the gifted ladies, Carlo 
Patti, is announced to make his appearance in 
Paris before the close of the month asa violinist. 

THE National Choral Society, under the con- 
ductorship of Mr. G. W. Martin, will give 
‘* Judas Maccabeeus ” on Wednesday next. 
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PRESBYTERIAN SERMONS FROM ARCHIEPISCOPAL 
CHURCHES. By A. K. H. B. 

ELEMENTS OF THE MILITARY BALANCE OF POWER 
IN EUROPE. 

THE DAWK BUNGALOW; 
Pucka?” By G, O. Treveryan. 


REPORT OF THE CAPITAL PUNISHMENT COMMIS- 
SION. By J. Frrzsames Srepruen. 


AN ALPINE STORM. 
SUNDAYS. ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, price One Shilling, the FEBRUARY No. of 


The Month. 


ConTents : 
Il. THE FIRST SISTER OF MERCY. 
Il. OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE EPIGRAMS. 
Ill. NAZARETH. 
IV. EARLY DAYS OF AN ARTIST. 


V. LITERATURE IN ITS RELATIONS WITH RELI- 
GION, 


VI. THE MUSEE RETROSPECTIF IN PARIS. 
VII. GROTE’S PLATO. 
VIIL. A HIGHLAND PASTORAL. 


IX. DR. M‘CARTHY ON THE EPISTLES THROUGH- 
UUT THE YEAR. 


X. PRACTICAL GEOLOGY. 


AND 


or, “Is his Appointment 








THE BOURGEOIS | ,OF PARIS. By 


And other Papers. See THE ARGOSY, No. II. Price 6d. 
t N LOW, SON, & MARSTON, Milton H 
London : SAMPSO in ouse, 





WHO SHALL DELIVER ME? By 


Curistiva G. Rosetti. 


A DEED OF DARKNESS. By J. Rurris:. 
FAIR PLAY. By Isa Crate. 5 
A PEEP AT MADRID. By the Author of 


; n AnooeY, IIL, the N 
in obee Papers. "See THE Journey. rice 62. With 2 


London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, Milton 
ss tears Hous, Tatoos Hitt 





XI. THE WINDECK FAMILY. Chaps. 8 to 12. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 





WITH FINE PORTRAIT OF THE LATE DUKE OF 
RICHMOND. 


The FEBRUARY NUMBER, Price One Shilling, of 
THE 
British Army and Navy Review. 


Contents :—1. Biographical Sketch of the Late Duke of Rich- 
mond—2. Life of Kdward John ca—3. 


Schools, &c.—6. The Battle of Waterloo —7. The 
bid a Ballad for the Fort} -third—8. An Old 
paigner, bir Thomas Seaton—9. 


of the Bull 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street, W. 
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| The FEBRUARY Number of 
Photographic Portraits of Men 


of Eminence 
| Contains a Portrait and short Memoir of LORDWROTTESLEY, 


and RICHARD ANSDELL, A.R.A. 


Price 2s. 6d., post free. 


| Thirty-two Monthly Parts have now been issued, each con- 
taining three Portraits and Memoirs of Men of Eminence in 

| Literature, Science, and Art. 

{ 

j 





The above-named Portraits, or any others included in this 
ata separately (as Cartes de Visite) for Twelve postage 
stamps. 

London : 


ALFRED W. BENNETT, 5 Bishopsgate Street 


Without. 





SIR WILLIAM FERGUSSON, F.R.S.. &c. 


The FIFTH NUMBER of 
Photographic Portraits of Men 


of Eminence 
Contains a Portrait and short Memoir of SIR WILLIAM FER- 
GUSSON; also of DR. LATHAM; and 8. HART, R.A. 


The above-named Portraits, or any others included in this 
Magazine, separately (as Cartes ds Visite) for Twelve postage 











stamps. 

London: ALFRED W. BENNETT, 5 Bishopsgate Street 
Without. 

The Contemporary Review. 


HALF-A-CROWN A MONTE, 
No. II—FEBRUARY. 


ConTENTS : 
I. THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE CONDITIONED—Srr 








Witt Hasictoy ann Joux Stuart Mitzi. (Concluding 
Paper.) 
Il. FREDERICK WILLIAM ROBERTSON. By the Rev. 


W. F. Stevenson. 
Iff, CONVOCATION. 
1V. BECKET LITERATURE. By the Rev. Canon Roserrsoy. 
V. FRENCH AESTHETICS. By Epwarp Downey. 
VI. CHURCH GOVERNMENT IN THE COLONIIS. By 
the Rev. W. H. Freemantir, M.A. 
VIL. NOTICE OF BOOKS. 


ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 148 Strand, and sold by all 
Booksellers. 


TO BOTANISTS AND HORTICULTURALISTS, 
Annual Subscription One Guinea, post free. 


The Journal of Botany, British 


and Foreign. 


Edited by Dr. BARTHOLD SEEMANN, F.L.S., F.R.G.S. 


Published Monthly, with Coloured Plates of every Newly- 
discovered oe. ant, Garden wovstty, and Botani cal Dis. 
covery, fauter Fircu, F.L.S, nal Articles by all 
the vk By Botanists and Hortioultussliste of the Day; Re- 
views of Books Published at Home and Abroad ; and the Latest 
Botanical Intelligence. A new (the Fourth) Volume now com- 
mencing. 

This Journal (as will be seen from the contents of each num- 
ber) has active supporters in every part of the yee incl 
North and South America, Asia, Africa, and Australia, 
offers great facilities for the Diffusion of Ravertiumante. 


R. HARDWICKE, 192 PICCADILLY. 





GEOLOGY OF CALIFORNIA, VOL. I. 





THE FIRST VOLUME OF 


THE GEOLOGY of CALIFORNIA 


} a Ready for Delivery. It is a Report of Progress an 
ee of the Field-work, both Geological and = 

EP heal, from the Year 1860 to 1864, and is illustrated 
Steel Plate and Eighty-eight Engravings on Wood. 


The VOLUME contains 525 Pages super-royal 8vo size, 
rinted on superior paper, and me yay oy Ae und in cloth. 
3 


a few Copies are reserved for sale in the tern States and 
in Europe. 


The Price of this Vouicme is fixed, for the present, a 
4.00 Dols. and the Receipts by la 
cay go id, _ ~-d are, by law, paid into the 


B. WESTERMANN & CO., 440 Broadway, New York, 
Agents for the Sale of the Publications of the Gonlagiant Surve 
of California. 


London: WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Stree 
Covent =” 


F.R.S., F.R.A.S., &.; also of F, W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A . ; 
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Now ready, in 1 Vol, royal 8vo, Corrected to the present time, price 38s., 


SIR. BERNARD BURKES 


(ULSTER KING-OF-ARMS) 


PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE FOR 1866. 


‘Beyond comparison with any other 


i i ti istocracy.”—Globe. : 
“ The first authority on all questions affecting the ssaxtoe ) No one can take up this huge volume without seeing 


booksof the same class, and perfect of its kind.”—Examiner. 


a thousand could venture upon accom- 


that it is a book of superior merit and value, and such as not one person ~~) -* ae Daronstege, which may be 


plishing.”—Observer. 


] instituti ."—Daily Telegraph. 
Dstorio Meastines of the event poten be studied by everybody.”—Illustrated London : rb 
They can find nowhere else such reliable and complete Pedigrees, and suc 


historic literature of the country, 
Reference for Lawyers, it is invaluable. 


accurate information of the families of their most distinguished clients. The ha P : 
resting way of acquiring historical knowledge than by glancing over the pages of such a Peerag 


Burke’s.”—Solicitors’ Journal und Reporter. 


“Ulster King-of-Arms presents us annually with a 


like this is really a portion of the 


“ce 
: News. ** As a Book of 


re is no less troublesome or more inte- 
eas that of Sir Bernard 


Now ready, in One Volume, royal 8vo, price Two Guineas, a New and Enlarged Edition of 


SIR BERNARD BURKE'S 


(ULSTER KING-OF-ARMS) 


EXTINCT, DORMANT, AND SUSPENDED PEERAGES. 


Illustrated by Steel Engravings of the principal Arms. 


In this New Edition the history of each Title is continued to the present time ; and the various 
Dignities are traced down to their existing Representatives. 





London : HARRISON, Bookseller to the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 5 


9 Pall Mall. 














FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. 
New Edition, 18mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. ; 48mo, cloth, 8d., 


THE STEPS of JESUS. A Narrative 


Harmony of the Four Evangelists, in the words of the 
Authorized Version. With Map. By R. Mimpaiss. 


London: S. W. PARTRIDGE, 9 Paternoster Row. 





New Edition, in One Volume, crown $vo, cloth, price 3s., 


HENRY’S (MATTHEW) DIREC- 


TIONS for DAILY COMMUNION with GOD, in Three 
Discourses ; and (by the same Author) THE COMMUNI- 
CANT’S COMPANION ; or, Instructions for the Right 
Receiving of the Lord’s Supper. 


London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 





Now ready, price 2s. 6d., post free, 


THE UNSPEAKABLE ; or, Life and 


Adventures of a Stammerer. 
** Should be in the hands of every parent who has a stammer- 
ing child.”—Fraser’s Magazine. 
London: T. RICHARDS, 37 Great Queen Street, Lincoln's 
inn Fields. 





MANUALS for the MANY.—Garden- 


ng, Se the Many, 3d.—Allotment Farming for the Many, 3d. 
—Bee- coping for the Many, 4d.—Green-houses for the 
Many, 6d.—Kitchen Gardening for the Many, 4d.—Flower 
Gardening for the Many, 4d.—Fruit Gardening for the Many, 
41.—Florist’s Flowers for the Many, 4d.—Poultry Book for 
the Many, 6d.—Window Gardening for, the paone, 9d.— 
Muck for the mee 3 3d.—Rabbit Book, 6d. — Heating 
Manual, 6d.—Any of the above can be had post free for an 
additional postage-stamp, 


London: 171 Fleet Street, E.C. ; and to be had of all Book- 
sellers, and at the Railway Stalls. 





** Admirable sketches and love stories. ”—Oserver. 








Third Edition.—Now ready, at all Libraries, with Frontispiece 
by F. Gilbert, toned paper, crown &8vo, price 6s., 


BEAUTIES of TROPICAL 


SCENERY, LYRICAL SKETCHES, and LOVE SONGS. 
With Notes. To which are added, LAYS NEARER 
HOME. By R. N. Dunpar. 


“This isa charming volume; the poems are full of vitality 
and rich, varied, profuse beauties sparkle and glow in lyrical 
description and brilliant, fanciful association.”—Morning Post. 


“The present edition is enriched by several new poems, quite 
in the author’s old vein.”—Globe. 

**Those who have been charmed with his two former editions 
will detect no falling offin the present one.”—Reader. 

“ Among the best efforts of modern poetry.” — Messenger. 


London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Picadiily. 





Published by JOHN CLEMENTS, Little Pulteney Street, price 
7d., a New Work on the Teeth. 


PURE DENTISTRY, and WHAT it 


DOES FOR US. By A. Esxex1, Grosvenor Street, W. 


“* We feel certain all who make themselves acquainted with | 


the contents of the book through our instrumentality will 
thank us for having directed their attention to Mr. Eskell’s 
work, as assuredly none can read it without deriving the 


greatest benefit.” — Sun, Aug. 25, 
Sold by SIMPKIN & MARSHALL, and may be had of all 
Booksellont : _? 





8th Edition, 13th Thousand, price 2s. 6d. ; post free, 32 stamps, 


HUNT on the SKIN: a GUIDE to 


the Treatment of Diseases of the Skin, H and Nails; 

a — THomas ry FRCS. ~ ih tothe 

i ‘or : rt) eS 17 Duke dS - 

pe ed kin, e Street, Man 
“Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from incura 

class to the curable.”—Lancei. a - 


** Many of these disorders have been only lately rescued 
the class of incurable maladies. Ame the iene a 
have most contributed to this improvement, Mr. Hunt takes a 
very prominent rank,”—Medical 1'imes. 


London : T. RICRARDS, 37 Great Quem Street, W.C. 








CHARLES GRIFFIN & C0.’S LIST. 


PROFESSOR CRAIK’S MANUAL OF 


ENGLISH LITERATURE, FOR THE USE OF COL- 
LEGES AND SCHOOLS. 7s. 


PROFESSOR FLEMING’S VOCABU- 
LARY OF PHILOSOPHY: with Quotations and Refer. 


PROFESSOR MAURICE’S MANUALS : 


THE PHILOSOPHY ANTERIOR TO CHRIST. 5s. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE FIRST SIX CENTURIES. 
3s. 6d. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE FIFTH TO THE FOUR- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 5s. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE FOURTEENTH TO THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 10s, 6d. 


PROFESSOR AITKEN’S SCIENCE 
AND PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. The Fourth Edition. 
2 Vols. 34s. 


PROFESSOR RANKINE’S APPLIED 


MECHANICS. 8vo. 12s. 6d, 


PROFESSOR RANKINE’S STEAM- 


ENGINE AND OTHER PRIME MOVERS. 12s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR RANKINE’S MANUAL 


OF CIVIL ENGINEERING. 16s, 


PROFESSOR FARADAY’S LECTURES 


ON THE CHEMICAL HISTORY OF A CANDLE. 3s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR SENIOR'S TREATISE ON 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. Fourth Edition. Crown §&vo, 
4s., cloth. 


PROFESSOR NICHOL’S CYCLOPZDIA 


OF THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES. Second Edition. Maps 
and Illustrations. Large 8vo, half-bound, Roxburghe. 1. 1s. 


PROFESSOR PHILLIP’S MANUAL OF 


GEOLOGY. A New Edition, entirely re-written. In pre- 
paration. 


PROFESSOR RAMSAY’S MANUAL OF 


ROMAN ANTIQUITIES, Crown 8vo. &s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR RAMSAY’S MANUAL OF 


LATIN PROSODY. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s, 


10 STATIONERS’ HALL COURT, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





WEALE’S SERIES. 


Comprising, in a Cheap Form, 
RUDIMENTARY AND SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 
EDUCATIONAL AND CLASSICAL WORKS. 

A Complete Catalogue of the Series will be sent on application to 

VIRTUE BROTHERS & CO., 1 Amen Corner, London. 





FOR JUNIOR CLASSES IN SCHOULS, LATE LEARNERS, 
THE SELF-TAUGHT, AND OTHERS, 


BEARD’S LATIN MADE EASY: 


of Latin, Someriaing a 


Latin-English Mee ag an Index of Babheone i 


and a 
Supplement containing les of Verbs, 8th Edition, 3s_ 6d. 


A KEY to the above, consisting of Translations of the Latin 
and English Exercises, may be had, 2s. 


WHITFIELD, GREEN, & SON, 178 Strand. 
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CHAMBERS’S LATIN SERIES. 
Edited by Dr. Leonnarp Scumrrz, F.R.S.E., 
Principal of the International College, London, 
and late Rector of the High School, Edinburgh. 





| GRAMMAR of the LATIN LANGUAGE, 


WITH APPENDICES ON THE ELEMENTS OF 
LATIN VERSIFICATION, 


And Abbreviations of Sa and Words, and an 
ndex. 


By Dr. SCHMITZ. 444 pages, price 4s. 


ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR. 
By Dr. SCHMITZ. 218 pages, price 2s. 

The present Editions have undergone a rigid examinea- 
tion by Dr. Schmitz, who, besides effecting other im- 
provements, has brought the works down to the latest 
state of classical and philological knowledge. They have 
also been re-set in a larger type. 


RUDDIMAN’S RUDIMENTS OF THE 
LATIN TONGUE. 


76 pages, price 10d. 


ELEMENTARY LATIN EXERCISES. 


WITH A VOCABULARY. 
New and Greatly Improved Edition. 
148 pages, price ls. 6d. 


ADVANCED LATIN EXERCISES, 


WITH SELECTIONS FOR READING AND A VOCA- 
BULARY. 
New and Greatly Improved Edition. 
272 pages, price 2s, 6d. 


KEY TO ADVANCED LATIN 
EXERCISES. 


142 pages, price 2s. 


PHA DRU &, 
FABUL.E SELECT. WITH A VOCABULARY, 
126 pages, price 1s. 6d. 


CORNELIUS NEPOS, 


DE EXCELLENTIBUS DUCIBUS EXTERARUM GEN- 
TiIUM CUM VITIS CATONIS ET ATTICI, 


222 pages, price 2s. 


CESAR, 
COMMENTARILE DE BELLO GALLICO. 


With Map of Gallia, and an Index, Historical, Geographical, 
and Archeological. 256 pages, price 2s. 6d. 


SALLUST, 
DE BELLO CATILINARIO ET JUGURTHINO. 
Filited by Dr. ZUMPT. With Map of Numidia. 
176 pages, price Is. 6d. 


QUINTUS CURTIUS, 
DE GESTIS ALEXANDRI MAGNI, 


Edited by Dr. ZUMPT. With Map of the Regnum 
Alexandri Magni. 352 pages, price 8a. 


OvID, 
EXCERPTA EX CARMINIBUS. 
Edited by M. ISLER. 272 pages, price 3s. 


HORACE, 
ECLOGH EX POEMATIBUS. 
Falited by Dr. ZUMPT and A. W. ZUMPT. 
320 pages, price 3s. 


VIRGIL. 
VOL. L.—BUCOLICA ET ANEIDOS, Libri I. to VE. 
304 pages, price 4s. 


VOL. IL—NEIDOS, Libri VIL—XIL, et Coommene 5 
with Index Nominum et Rerum. 296 pages, price 


LIV Y, 
HI{STORIARUM, Libri L, IL, XXL, XXIL 
With Maps of Regnum Romanum and Roma. 
Edited by Dr. ZUMPT. 364 pages, price 3s. 


CICERO, 
ORATIONES SELECT, XIL 


Ixlited by J. RICHTER. 320 pages, price 3s. 
fa These Editions have been pre with care. 
Each contains an account of the Life and Writings of the 


Author, and numerous Notes, Mythological, Historical, 
Gevgraphical, and Grammatical. 





LATIN DICTIONARY. 


SCHOOL DICTIONARY of the LATIN 
LANGUAGE. 


Latin and English, bound .. 784 pages, price 6s. 
Latin-English Part.......... 418 pages, price 3s, 6d. 
English-Latin Part.......... 366 pages, price 3s. 6d. 


eA — a of Chambers's Latin Series will 
be forwarc gratis post-free, on application to 339 
High Street, Edinburgh. a 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh.’ 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 


2% PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


: NEW READING-BOOK FOR THE LITTLE ONES, 
Price 1s. 


KIT and CO. A First Reading Book for 

Schools. In Monosyllables only. Managers will find this 
book veer convenient for the Lowest Standard, which is 
x in monosy!l ible only. 


THE WORLD in which I LIVE, and MY 


IN IT: a Universal History for Young Persons, 
from the Creation to the Present Time. By FE. S. A. 
ie Dy Rev. J. H. Broome, New Edition, Revised and 
improv. 7s. 6d. 


MY COUNTRY: 
es. By KE. 8. A. 


1smo. 2 Vols. 6s. 6d. 


a History of the British 
Edited by the Rev. J. H. Broome. 





BIBLE in the COLLECTS; as 


own in Questions upon them, Answered in the Words of 
Scripture, adapted for Schoo!s and Families. By Wittiam 
Reyrnouns Ocir, M.A. Cloth boards, 2s. 6d. ; limp cloth, 
28. ; morocco, is. 


CHILDREN’S BIBLE LESSONS; or, 


Type and Antitype. By H. A. D. Tuorx. 10s. 6d. 





hy gala ih oft reatte Bt ROH of 


_ 


CHRONICLES on the ANCIENT 


RITISH CHURCH, previous to the arrival of St, 
Augustine. 5s. 


CATECHISM on the COLLECTS of the 
CHURCH of ENGLAND; with Scripture Proofs in full, 
and the Collects rendered into Verse. By Mary Jacor. 1s. 


—— 





London : WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24 Paternoster Row. 





AKER’S CIRCLE of KNOWLEDGE 
(200,000 copies have been sold in England and the Colonies). 


I. 200 Reading Lessons, 6d. Manual, 1s. 6d. 

m Il. 200 Reading Lessons, 6d. Manual, Is. 6d. 
Gradation Ill. 200 Reading Lessons, Is. Manual, 3s. 
Gradation IV. The Scientific Class-Book, 500 pp., 300 Wood- 

cuts, 3s. 6d. 


*,* Each Gradation contains appropriate Poems. 
TABLET LESSONS, Gradation I., in frames, 5s. 


pAwaRs READING BOOKS of BIBLE 
“" HISTORY. For Sunday and Day Schools. 


Sateen Z. 
Gradation TI, 
‘Gradation IV. 
BIBLE CLASS-BOOK, with Explana- 

tory Notes, Sacred Poems, Maps, and Woodcuts, 3s. 6d. 


AKER’S SCIENTIFIC CLASS-BOOK. 
Fsep. 8vo. Cloth boards, pp. 560, 330 Woodcuts, 3s. 6d. 


London: W. MACINTOSH, 24 Paternoster Row; VARTY & 
COX, 3 Adelaide Street, Strand. 


132 Reading Lessons, 4d. Manual, 1s. 
132 Reading Lessons, 6d. Manual, 1s..6d. 
132 Reading Lessons, 1s. Manual, 2s. 6d. 
Catechetical Exercises, 1s. 6d. 





Special Edition for India. 
AKER’S CIRCLE of KNOWLEDGE. 


jon_ITl., 10d. Under the Sanction of the Depart- 
ment of Instruction in the Punjab. 


London : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 Cornhill. 





WEALE’S SERIES.—Catalogue on application. 
NGLISH DICTIONARY. By Hype 


Charkr. ee ole 100,000 Words, or 50,000 more 
than in any existing work. Price 3s. 6d., or strongly bound, 
4s, 6d., or in half morocco, 5s. 


se peemaees ae aa cea os aoe 
with.”—Reader. 
London: VERTUE BROTHERS & CO., 1 Amen Corner; 
of whom may be had, 
YRENCH, GERMAN, GREEK, HEBREW, ITALIAN, 
LATIN, AND SPANISH DICTIONARIES, AND 
OTHER EDUCATIONAL AND CLASSICAL WORKS. 





FOR THE YEAR 1866. 


HOWELL’S HOUSEKEEPER’S 


ACCOUNT BOOK. | Exhibiting every description of ex- 
likely to occur in a family; with les showing at one 
, quarterly, and the whole 
e total amount of 


&e., 
containing kinds of E 
4 Te Cncanly Goud. asenleaved wi 


Fren 
blotting paper, 


- CHARL 
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ES KNIGHTS ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA. 





“ARTS and SCIENCES” is now publishing in 5d. Nos., 
being the First of the Series of the 


RE-ISSUE IN CHEAP 


WEEKLY NUMBERS. 





BRADBURY, EVANS & CO., 11 


Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 





SCHOOL BOOKS. 





I. 

TYLER’S ELEMENTS of GENERAL 
TLUISTORY, Ancient and Modern. With considerable Ad- 
ditions to the Author’s Text. Numerous Notes, and a 
Continuation to the Reign of Queen Victoria. Edited by 
ee Brannon Turner, M.A. Sixth Edition, cloth, 
5s. 6d. 

Sold also in Separate parts: ANCIENT HISTORY, 2s, 6d. 

MODERN HISTORY, 3s, 6d. 


Il. 

COMSTOCK’S NATURAL PHILOSO- 
PHY. Edited and largely augmented by R. D. Ho syy, 
M.A., Oxon. With Questions for Examination on each 
Chapter, and an Appendix of Problems. Tllustrated by 
nearly Three Hundred Engravings on Wood. Fscp. 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 7 


COMPREHENSIVE GERMAN DIC- 
TIONARY, German and English and English and German. 
By J. J. Gertacn, LL.D. This Dictionary is more copious 
in the number of its Words and Meanings than any 
portato German Dictionary hitherto published. Bound, 


av. 


BARNES’ QUESTIONS on the NEW 
TESTAMENT. One Vol. (Matthew to Hebrews) cloth, 
3s. 6d., or in Six Parts, 6d. each._—PART I. Matthew—Mark. 
PART II. Luke—John. PART LII. Acts. PART IV. 
Romans. PART V. Ist Corinthians. PART VI. Hebrews. 


BLACKIE & SON, 44 Paternoster Row. 





Imperial 16mo, 826 pp., cloth, red edges, 10s, 6d. ; half 
morocco, 13s., 


THE 
STUDENT'S ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 


ETYMOLOGICAL, PRONOUNCING, AND 
EXPLANATORY. 


Prepared Especially for the Use of Colleges and Advanced 
Schools. 


By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 
With about 300 Engrayings on Wood. 


* A very valuable work, and one which Shough chiefly in- 
tended for the young student, will not seldom aid the mature 
scholar.”—Educational Times. 

* This is the best etymological dictionary we have yet seen 
at all within moderate compass. We believe it to be scholar- 


like and very well executed .”—Spectator. 
BLACKIE & SON, 44 Paternoster Row. 


Vol. [11., now ready, price 16s., free by post. 





THE 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL REVIEW, 


JOURNAL OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 





Proceedings of the Anthropo- 
logical Society of Paris. 
Biichner’s Force and Matter. 
The Science of History. 
Races of the Old World. 
Physical Characteristics of the 
neient and Modern Celt 
of Gaul and Britain. By 
Daniel Wilson, LL.D. 
Miscellanea Anthropologica. 
The Science of Religions, 
The Plurality of the Human 


Zimmermann’s Homme. 
Mythologic Tales of South 
Africa, and of the Esqui- 
maux in Greenland. 

On the Think Substance in 
Man. By T. Collyn Simon. 
Lacustrine Habitations and 


Antiquities. 
Proceedings of the Anthro- 
pological Society of Paris. 


Farewell Dinner to Captain 
Burton. 

Correspondence. 
Anthropological News. 
Philosophy and Pseudo-Philo- 


sophy. 
Diefonbach’s Introduction to 
Ethno hy and the His- 
tory of Civilization. 
Bunsen on Biblical Ethno- 
graphy. 
peteh Lathro logy 
Man and the World. 
On the Prospects of Anthro- 
logical Science at the 
Bri Association of 1865, 
Miscellanea Anthropologica, 
Race in ay 
On the Early History of Man- 
kind. 
Rationalism. 
Prehistoric Annals of Scot- 


land. 
Bodichon on Humanity. 
On Ancient British Sculp- 
tured Rocks. 
a 1 Travelling in South 


America, 
Text-books on Anthropology. 
of the Paris An- 
Soci 


ety. 
Astronomical Traditions. 





VIRTUE BROTHERS & CO., Amen Corner, London. 
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Observations on the Skeleton 
of a Hottentot. By Jeffries 


yman, M.D. 
Brain and Mind. 

Prehistoric Times. 
Andie tk se 
n ogy an e Briti 

‘Aasomaieen. 
Miscellanea Seeerpeeion. 
JOURNAL OF THE ANTHROPO- 


LocicAL Socirery: Carter 
Blake. on Anthro- 
logy at Bath. Captain 
urton. Notes on Certain 
Matters connected with the 
Dahomans. Pritchard on 
Viti and its Inhabitants. 
Barnard Davis on the Nean- 
derthal Skull, Laing on 
Shell-Mounds and Graves 
in Caithness. Roberts and 
Blake on Kistvaens in Shet- 
land. Pengelly on Kent’s 
Hole. Roberts on Pre- 
historic Hut Circles. (With 
a Plate.) Bird on muli 
near Cheltenham. Proceed- 
ings at the General Anni- 
versary Meeting. Presi- 
dent’s Address. Electivn 
of Officers. Sellon on Phallic 
Worship in India. Lund 
and Fairbank on Syphilis in 
a none. Gibb on the 
x of the Negro. Pea- 
cock on a Skull exhumed 
at Pavenham. Mackenzie 
on Fetish Worship in pt. 
Shortt on the “ 
Wearers” of India. Vam- 
béry on the Dervishes and 


H of Central Asia. 
Ex tion of two Peruvian 
Mummies. Pritchard on 


the Inhabitants of Viti. 
Anderson and Blake on 
Remains from Keiss. Win- 
wood Reade on Missonaries 
among Sa Burnard 
Owen on Missio Suc- 
cesses. The Bishopof Natal 
on Efforts of Missionaries. 
Seemann on Western Es- 
kimo Land. 
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NEW WORK BY ELIZA COOK. 
Now ready, extra cloth, price 3s. 6d., 


Diamond Dust. Collected by 


Exia Coox. 
“ A rich and varied collection.”—Morning Star. 
oe agg volume. . . . Open it where you will, and some 
idea worth the having sparkles before you with radiant 
freshness.”—Sun. 
Loudon: F, PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





The Fourth Edition ot 
Our Eternal Homes 
Is now ready, price 2s. 6d. 
London : F, PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 








Second Edition, price Is., 


The Heavenward Road. By S. 


S. Jones, Author of “ Beatrice,” “ Integrity,” &c., &c. 
London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Second Edition, cloth, price 2s. 6d., 


A Handbook for the Man of 


BUSINESS, applicable to all Departments of Commercial 
Engagements; containing sundry useful Lists and Tables, 
including Latin and French Words used in Commerce, 
Termsin Courts of Law, Foreign Moneys in English Values, 
Tariff of Custom Duties, &c. 

“ Tt contains a large amount of general information in daily 
request among merchants and traders, and has a convenient 
index.”— Publisher's Circular. 

“To the merchant, to the shopkeeper—indeed, to all who are 
engaged in commercial pursuits, this ——- compact, and well- 
compiled handy-book will be useful.”—Lloyd’s Weekly Newspaper. 

London: F, PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Just published, cloth, price 4s. 6d., 


The Merchant’s Friend and Law- 


YER’S ASSISTANT; or, Technical Vocabulary of Five 
Hundred Mercantile and Legal Expressions, in Ten Lan- 
guages; with an Explanatory Key to the Pronunciation of 
each Language. Aliso, a TABLE, showing the relative 
Value and Proportion which the Coins, Weights, and Mea- 
sures of once country bear to those of other countries. By 
Dr. K. P. rer Reenorst, Interpreter at the Common Law 
Courts, Author of ‘‘The Mariner’s Friend.” 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C., 





Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s., 400 pages, 
Hidden Springs. By Joseph 
Parker, D.D., of Manchester. 


**The sermons of Dr. Parker are especially noticeable for 
clearness of thought and language; there is not in the volume 
a single cloudy sentence. All seems as if it were written with a 

neu of light, . . . Nature is everywhere in the ascendant, and 
| ome its matchless force. . . . There is no speaking for speak- 
ing’s sake, no display of any kind; every word is an arrow 
directed to the mark.”—British Standard, 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Fsep. 8vo, extra cloth, gilt, gilt edges, price 3s. 6d., 


Love : a Selection from the Best 


Poets. By Tuomas Suorter, Editor ot “A Book of 

English Poetry,” &c. 

**We have lent the volume to a lady, and she declares that 
she never found so many ‘nice things’ in one book before.”— 
Iliustrated Times. 

* Tt wili everywhere, ainong all classes, and at all seasons, be 
welcome. ... These beautiful pages, 400 in number, form 
the sum total of all that is pure, beautiful, and ennobling.”— 
British Standard. 

London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Second Edition, cleth, price 2s. 6d., 


A Handbook of Practical 


GAUGING, for the use of beginners, with instructions in 
the mode of ascertaining the strength of Spirits by means of 
Sikes’s Hydrometer; to which is added a chapter on 
Distillation, describing the process in operation at the 
Custom House for ascertaining the strength of Wines 
Illustrated with Diagrams. B. Krenz, of H.M 
Customs, 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


y J. 





Extra cloth, price 3s. 6d., 


Sketches by an Idle Man.. 


Contents: Three Hundred a-Year and Marriage—Stray 
English Abroad—Notes on National Peculiarities—French 
Country Town Life—Commercial Travellers, &c., &c. 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





A NEW HYMN-BOOK. 
Now ready, price 2s. 6d., 3s., and 4s. (Congregations supplied a 


a reduced rate), 
The Augustine Hymn - Book 


By Dr. Davin Tomas. 


This hymn-book has been compiled upon the principle laid 
down by St. Angustine that a hymn be praise addressed to God 
It is the only hymn-book which has ever been compiled on this 


nciple, 


a gels tree pet 

a Hymns should be praise addressed to God one would 
nat See *9 ied Otek yet practically this rule 
set e.”—Quarterly Review 


has been 





y . 
London: F, PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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ADAPTED FOR 


YOUTHS, SCHOOLS, & FAMILIES. 
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I. 

Corner’s Accurate Histories, 13 in Series, 
commencing at the earliest period, and continued down to 
the present time. In addition to their general truthful- 
ness, they are interspersed with faithful descriptions of the 
manners, the domestic habits, and condition of the people 
in different epochs of their history. 

“Miss Corner has, in a manner most clear, succinct, and 
truthful, narrated the great events of the histories of Spain and 
Port , Germany, Holland and Belgium, Italy, and other 
countries. They might be read with advantage by multitudes 
of parents, as well as children. The language 18 80 simple that 
children must comprehend it, but withal so free from childish 
insipidity than an adult may read it with pleasure. —Athenceum. 


IL 


Corner’s History of England and Wales, 
New Edition, enlarged, Sixty-sixth Thousand, with Chrono- 
logical Table of England’s Sovereigns, their Lineal Descent, 
Relationship, and Progeny; Steel Plates, Map, Pictorial 
Genealogy of the Monarchs of England, and lllustrations of 
the Principal Events, Chronological Table, and Index. 
3s. 6d, bound ; or with Questions, 4s. 


Ill. 


Corner’s History of Greece, after the 
same approved style as her “ Rome.” With Questions. 3s. 
Map, and Chronological Table and Index. Twentieth 
Thousand. 


IV. 


Corner’s History of Rome, from accepted 
English and Foreign Authorities—Dr. Arnold, Niebuhr, 
Keightly, Macpherson, Smith, &c. With Questions. 2s. 6d. 
Map of the Empire, Chronological Table, and Index. 


“This is a truly faithful and useful work, well ney ory for 

outh, whether at school or at home. The latest and best au- 
thorities have been consulted, and the substance of their dis- 
coveries and comments freely adopted.” —Herald, 


v. 
Corner’s History of Italy, from the 
Earliest Period to the Establishment of the Kingdom. 
New Edition, cloth gilt, with Map and Steel Plate. 2s, 6d. 


vi. 


Corner’s History of Ireland. 2s. 6d. 
bound, Fourteenth Thousand. Plates, Map, Chronological 
Table, and Index. With Questions, 3s. 


VII, 


Corner’s History of Scotland. 2s. 6d. 
bound. Plates, Map, Chronological Table, and Index. 
Nineteenth Thousand ; or with Questions, 3s. 


Vill. 


Corner’s History of France. 6d. 


2s. 


bound, Plates, Map, Chronological Table, and Index. 
Twenty-third Thousand. New Edition; with Ques- 
tions, 3s. 

i 


Every Child’s History of England, with 
jnestions to each Chapter, adapted to the Junior Classes. 
Miss Corner. Price 1s. sewed; or 1s. 6d. bound in cloth, 
with the Map coloured. 
¥. 
Every Child’s History of Rome. With 


Map, and Questions for Examination at end of each Chapter. 


By Epwarp Farr. Adapted for the Junior Classes, 1s.; or 
cloth boards, Is. id. 
XI. 
Every Child’s History of France. Ques- 


tions, and Map, is.; or with 70 Cuts of Monarchs, cloth, 
1s. 6d. By E. Fane, 


XII. 


Every Child’s Scripture History. With 


Two Maps—Palestine in the time of Our Saviour, and Wan- 
derings of the Children of Israel from Egypt to the Promised 
Land, With Questions, as ‘‘ Rome.” 1s, ; or cloth, 1s. 6d, 


XII, 


Every Child’s History of Greece. 


Map, &c., as “‘ Rome.” 1s.; or cloth, 1s. 6d. 


With 


XIV. 


Papa, and Mamma’s Easy Lessons in 
EOGRAP HY. » Miss Sarceant. A Companion to 
Miss Corner’s Play Grammar Illustrated ; or, the Elements 
of Grammar explained, in easy Games. Each 1s. sewed, or 
1s. 6d. cloth. r 
“ Judiciously adapted to infantile capacity.”—Hvangelical 
Magazine. 


Scripture History 


XV. 
Simplified. By Dr. 
irro, LL.D., and Miss Corner. Price 3s. 6d., in a clear 


type, royal 18mo. Second Edition, with Chronological 
le and Index, and Questions, and Two large Maps. 


XVI, 


Scripture Natural History. By the Rev. 
J. Younes, M.A., and Ayna Maria Saroeant. 70 Illustra- 
tions, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


XVII 


Charles Butler’s Guide to Useful Know- 
LEDGE ; Containing, in the form of an Catechism, a 
complete Series of the Newest and most Useful Information 
connected with the Arts, Sciences, and the Phenomena of 
Nature. Eighteenth Edition, 1s. 6d. cloth boards. 


XVIII, 


Charles Butler's Guide to Geography; a 
New and Concise Description of the Five Great Py. of 
the Globe; their Natural, Mineral, and Vegetable Produc- 
tions, and the Characteristics of their Inhabitants. New 


Edition, improved by E. Farr, 1s. 6d. in cloth ; or, with the 
Uss of the Giopes and Seven GiyrHocrarnic Mars, 28, oth 


Lendon : DEAN & SON, Prin Book and Print Publishers, 
Bible and Prayer-Book W ouse, 11 Ludgate Hill. 
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POPULAR FOREIGN WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


DULAU & CO. 


In 2 Vols, royal 8vo, Fourth Edition, cloth, £2 10s, 
THE ROYAL PHRASEOLOGICAL 
FRENCH & ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
By J. C. TARVER. 


Dedicated, with Permission, to his Late Royal Highness 
Prince Albert. 


*,.* The Volumes may be had seperately to complete Sets. 


OLLENDORFF. NEW METHOD of 
LEARNING FRENCH. §vo, 128, 
OLLENDORFF. NEW METHOD of 


} 


LEARNING FRENCH. School Edition. 12mo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 


OLLENDORFF. KEY. S8vo, cloth, 7s. 


(The most approved method to learn a Foreign Language.) 


OLLENDORFF. METHODE POUR AP- 


PRENDRE L’ANGLAIS. 8vo, 10s. 


OLLENDORFF. NEW METHOD of 


LEARNING GERMAN. Part I. vo, cloth, 12s. 


OLLENDORFF. NEW METHOD of 


LEARNING GERMAN, Part Il. &8vo, cloth, 12s. 
OLLENDORFF. KEY. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 
OLLENDORFF. INTRODUCTORY 


BOOK to his METHOD. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 
OLLENDORFE. uxt o Oa ee bE FOLE 
MANDE. 2 Vols. 8vo, 12s. 
NOEL et CHAPSAL. GRAMMATIRE 
FRANCAISE. 12mo, 1s. 6d. 
NOEL et CHAPSAL. EXERCICES. 


12mo, 1s. 6d. 


NOEL et CHAPSAL. EXERCICES. 
CORRIGES. 12mg, Is. 6d. 


TARVER’S ETON SCHOOL FRENCH 
— —— DIALOGUES. New Edition. 12mo, 


TARVER’S PROGRESSIVE ORAL 


LESSONS. New Edition. 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


TARVER’S KEY to Ditto. 12mo, cloth, 
EASY LESSONS for TRANSLATIN G 


ENGLISH INTO FRENCH. C. Gerrarp, Eléve de 
l’Ecole Polytechnique. Second tion. 12mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


VOYAGE en ORIENT, par Alphonse de 


Lamartine. Abridged for the Use of Schools, &c., by J. 
Daverro.r. 12mo, cloth, 6s. 

LA SCIENCE des PETITS. Lecons 
Faciles, imitées de l’Anglais. Par Madle. C. W., with a Fac- 
simile Letter to the Author by Monsieur Guizor. 18mo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d 


AVENTURES d'une CHATTE. Ecrites 
yar Elle-méme. With a Fac-simile Letter to the Author by 
fonsieur Guizor. 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

DEUX 


LE SOUTERRAIN, ou_ les 


SGEURS. Par Madame Backxer. 18mo, cloth, 2s, 6d, 


PETIT THEATRE de la JEUNESSE. 


By; ..e same Author. 12mo, bound, 5s. 


LES PROSATEURS FRANCAIS: RE- 
CUEIL DE MOR>?sAUX CHOISIS, Par M, A. Rocue. 
New Edition. 1 Voi. cloih, 6s, 


DUFIEPS PRONOUNCING and 
CRITICAL FRENCH-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, upon 
an entirely New Plan. 8vo, cloth, 12s, 


DUFIEF’S NATURE DISPLAYED in 


HER MODE of TEACHING FRENCH. Two Vols. 8yvo, 16s. 


of the FRENCH LAN- 
GUAGE. By Levizac. New Edition, Revised by J. C. 
Tarver. . 12mo, bound, 5s. 


FLUGEL’S COMPLETE DICTIONARY 
of the GERMAN and ENGLISH LANGUAGES, adapted 
to the English Student. By Frmine, Hermann, and Oxen- 
rorp. New Edition, 2 Vols., 8vo, cloth, 1l. 4s, 


FLUGELS COMPLETE DICTIONARY 
for the Use of Schools. New Edition. 12mo, roan, 7s. 


ROWBOTHAM’S GERMAN GRAM- 
MAR, with Exercises for the Use of Schools and Private 
Students, Revised and Improved by KE, A.srecur, Professor 
dy ages New Edition. 5s. KEY to Ditto, 12mo, cloth, 


ROWBOTHAM’S GERMAN and ENG- 


LISH CONVERSATIONS. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 


ROWBOTHAM'S GERMAN. READER, 
with ELLER SS By C. A, Fruuxe. READER, 
L’INTERLOC TORE ITALIANO. A 


New Set of Italian with Vocabul of English 
and Italian. By Bexe.acur. 12mo, cloth, Ss. Oa. : 


I POETI ITALIANI. Selections from 


Italian Poets; with Notes. By C. Argrivane ‘ 
don University. 12mo, cloth, Z Axrrivyasens, of the Lon 


VERGANT’S RACONTIISTORICI. New 


Edition, with Notes by Comerar:. 12mo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 


GUIDE to SPAN ISH and ENGLISH 
SATIO} . s A urth 
feleened end fageeel 5 ee 4s. a nite, 
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INDIAN LITERATURE. 


IMPORTANT WORKS 


CONNECTED WITH 


THE HISTORY, LANGUAGES, LITERATURE, RE 
LIGION, AND POLITICS OF INDIA, 


PUBLISHED, OR IN COURSE OF PUBLICATION, BY 


TRUBNER & CO., 60 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON 


I. 
HISTORY of INDIA. By J. Talboys 


Wuerter. Vols. I. and Il., containing the History d 


the Hindu Period. 
0 [7 preparation. 


THE HISTORY of INDIA, as TOLD by 
ITS OWN HISTORIANS : comprising the Muhammadan 
Period. By the Late Sir H. M. Extior, K.C.B., of the East 
India Company’s Bengal Civil Service. Edited from his 
Posthumous Papers by Professor Dowsex. 3 Vols. 8¥o, 

_ [in the press. 


MEMOIRS on the HISTORY, PHILO- 
LOGY, and ETHNIC DISTRIBUTION of the RACES of 
the NORTH-WEST PROVINCES of INDIA; being an 
amplified Edition of the Glossary of Indian Terms. By the 
late Sir H. M. Exxrot, K.C.B. Arranged from MS. mate- 
rials collected by him, and Edited by Remnoup Rosp, Ph. D., 
Secretary to the Royal Asiatic Society. 2 Vols. Syo, 

IV [In the press. 


RIG-VEDA SANHITA: a Collection o 
Ancient Hindu Hymns, constituting the Fifth to ERighth 
Ashtakas, or Books of the -Veda, the oldest Authority 
for the Religious and Social Institutions of the Hindus. 
Translated from the Original Sanscrit by the late Horace 
Hayman Winsox, M.A., F.R.S., &e. Edited ur. B, Cowxns, 
M.A., Principal of the Sanscrit College, cutta. Vols. 
lV., V., and VI. (In the press. 

V. 


WILSON.—WORKS by the late Horace 
Hayman Wiison, M.A., F.R.S., Member of the nore 
Asiatic Societies of London, Calcutta, and and of 
Oriental Society of Germany, &c., and Boden ‘essor of 
Sanscrit in the University of Oxford, 


—_—_——— Vols. I. and II. Essays and Lectures, 
chiefly on the Religion of the Hindus. Collected and 
Edited by Dr. Remsuoip Rost. 2 Vols, 8vo, cloth, price 21s. 


——---—— Vols. IIL, IV., and V. Essays and 


Lectures, chiefly connected with Oriental Literature. 
Collected and ited by Dr. R. Rosr. 3 Vols., 8vo, cloth, 
price Sts. 

——— Vol. VI. Vishnu - Pnrana; or, 





System of Hindu Mythology and Tradition. 
from the original Sanserit, and Illustrated by Notes derived 
chiefly from other Revised and 


Edited, with Notes. Dr. Fivz-Epwakp In Four 
Volumes, 8vo. Vol. 1, 10s. 6d, 
we [ Vols, 2 to 4 i the press. 
HISTORY of the SECT of 


ST ACE ADR ACH ATs feo ES ae 
Steel Plate. 8vo, cloth. 


VIL. 


THE ENGLISH in INDIA, Letters from 


Nagpore, Written in 1847-8. Post 8vo, cloth. 
VIt. 


THE EMPIRE IN INDIA. Letters from 


Madras and other places. By Major Evaxs Bein. Post 8vo 
cloth, &s. 6d, ¥ 
LX, 


THE MYSORE REVERSION :“An 


tional Case.” By Major Evans Bet. 8vo cloth, 6s, 6d, 


x. 
BUDDHISM in TIBET: Illustrated by 


Literary Documents and Objects of Religi ee 
With an account of the oe a % 


ist Systems 
India. By Emu Scu.aciunrwerr, D. 
royal S8vo, cloth, with folio Atlas of Plates, ELD T Voi., 


XI 


MANAVA-KALPA - : being 
portion of this ancient PA RUTEA : “4 
the Commentary of Kumarila A the cnile ofthe 
MS. No. 17, in the Library of Her ‘8 Home Govern- 
ment for India. Witha Go.psrucker. 

fac-similes, 


Preface R 
Obg. folio, pp. 268 of | 
ns 7 pp. 268 of letterpress, and 12) leaves of 


XII. 


ORIGINAL SANSCRIT TEXTS the 
ORIGIN and HISTORY of the PEOPLE of INDRA, their 
RELIGION and INSTITUTIONS. hm Translated 
DOL Pep Pers Containing a ln athe 
Vedic, with the later represen rincipal Indian 
Deities. S8vo, o. xii, and ‘a0, cloth Sag » = 


XII. 
A DICTIONARY, SAN, , 
NOLISH, extended aa improved.n th Sond Hae 


Grammatical Appendi and an Index serving 
English Vocabulary.” et 
I. to VL., 4to, 1856-64, h 





ORIENTAL TRANSLATION FUND 


PUBLICATIONS. 
MESSRS. gd ap 9 & CO. having been Sole 
Aepared fer thm a grouly Heuaed Pre aia 


London: TRUBNER & CO., 60 Paternoster Row. 
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SELECTIONS FROM MESSRS. CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPIN'S 
EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 


TO WHICH THE PRIZE MEDAL OF THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 1862 WAS AWARDED. 








A SERIES OF FIRST BOOKS. 


» PRICE NINEPENCE EACH. 


By the Rev. Dr. BREWER, Author of “ Guide to Science,” &c. 


My First Book of Reading and Spelling. 
My First Book of Bible History. 

My First Book of History of England. 
My First Book of Geography. 

My First Book of Science. 

My First Book of Common Things that I See around Me. 
My First Book of French History. 

My First Book of Astronomy. 

My First Book of Chemistry. 

My Firet Book of Facts and Discoveries. 
My First Book of Grecian History. 
My First Book of the History of Rome. 


The Young Tutor. First Series. Com- 
the Six of the preceding Books bound together. 
oth, price 3s. 6d. THE YOUNG TUTOR. Second Series. 
Com ng the Latter Six of the preceding Books bound 
. Cloth, price 3s. 64. 


Guide to Every-Day Knowledge. By the 
Rev. Dr. Buewer. 18mo, bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. Contents: 
Part I. Manufactures. rt Il. Foods. Part LII. The Use 
made of Refuse and Waste. Part 1V. Common Things. 


“ Ina handy little volume, designed for families and schools, 
‘Dr. Brewer has collected about 2,000 questions relating to the 
affairs of ordinary life (in 4 parts). An answer is given to each 
on. The book is a primer in social science, and will be 
ceable as a means of instruction for children, and for 

those adults who desire to free themselves from the ignorance 
and shiftlessness too often found amongst the poor.”— Atheneum. 


Cassell’s Popular Educator, Illustrated. 
The “ Popular Educator” is an Illustrated Educational 
Cyclopedia, containing Lessons in History, Architecture, 
Arithmetic, Biography, Botany, Bookkeeping, 
and Composition, Drawing, 
German, Geometry, Greek, 
History, Phonetic 

ysical Educatio 
ion, Physies, Mo 












work senti- 
like it. We confi- 
it in importance to 
Magazine. 


Series of e Capacities of 
to theirgradual Progress in General Know- 
. the 


iia, calivenel by to. their through the 

M of Pictorial tions, ice 1s., bound in 
cloth. ae 

Cassell's Lessons in English. By J. R. 

D.D. In paper covers, 3s. ; in cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


ec ae oat Rr 


This Manual is intended for the Use of Students desirous of 
a 


tance with the atammengee | the 


a , in- 
Sate ten eateeee of the tute of the , invol th 
laws of its Bao ge RA A ee 


The Model Copy, Books; coving, son, 


Si peace Ss a Teal is 
% or 4s. per set. ‘or the 
Hoad Copy Books, 9d. each. “ 


Cassels Sixpenny. Lessons, in, French 
— Ry yA a revised form. 6d. A 


of more copies of this work is the best 
evidence of its intrinsic value. 


of the 
Series of and Progressive Lessons. By 
F in by Profesor Deiat. 12mno, "Pasta 
1 and Tin paper cover . , 


Cassell’s Lessons 
fessor De Loime. 12mo. 


Key $o,the Boris in 


Paper covers, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

















The French Reader; containing Extracts 
from the Best Authors. Designed for the Improvement of 
Students in reading the French Language. ew Edition. 
By ee De Lotwe. 12mo, paper cover, 2s.; cloth, 
2s. 6d. 


Cassell’s French and English Dictionary. 
Compiled from the French Dictionaries of the French Aca- 
demy, Bescherelle, Landais, &c. ; from the English Diction- 
aries of Ogilvie, Johnson, Webster, &c. ; and from the Tech- 

— and Seientific Dictionaries of both Lan es. 

By Professors De Lome and Watuacr, and Henry Bripar- 

MAN, I. French-English. Il. English-French. Small 8vo, 

complete in 1 Vol., cloth, 7s. 6d.; or strongly bound in 

leather, 9s. 





Cassell’s Lessons in German: containing a 
complete View of the Idioms of the German Language, ina 
Series of Easy sive Lessons. By W. H. Woopsvry. 
12mo. Parts I. and I1., paper covers, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 
each ; complete in 1 Vol., cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Key to Cassell’s Lessons in German. 
12mo. Paper covers, ls. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


The Pronouncing German Reader. Con- 
sisting of Extracts in Prose and Verse, with —— 
Vocabularies. 12mo, paper covers, 1s, ; cloth, 1s, 6d. 


The German Reader; containing Choice 
Selections from the best German Authors, in Prose and 
Verse, a Complete Vocabulary, and References to Cassell’s 
** Lessons in German.” By W. H. Woopnury. 12mo, paper 
covers, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Cassell’s German Pronouncing Dic- 
tionary. Small 8vo. I. German-English. I. English- 
German. Complete in 1 Vol., cloth 7s. ; strongly bound 
in leather, 9s. 


Cassell’s Lessons in Italian. Being an 
Elemen Grammar of the La ; with numerous 
Exercises. Italian-English and -Italian, a Compen- 
dious Vocab , &. Cuar.es Tavsenavu, M.D., of the 
University of via, Professor 
Italian Languages. 12mo, in stiff covers, 3s. ; cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Cassell’s Lessons in Spanish. Admmirably 


adapted for Self-Tuition. ce 3s. 6d. cloth. 


The Latin Grammar. [For the Use of 
Schools and Colleges. By Professors Anprews and Srop- 
parRp. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A Catechism of Latin Grammar, contain- 
ing the Etymology and Syntax ; for the Use of Schools and 
Families. Fsep. 8vo, cloth boards, 1s, 


First Lessons in Latin ; or, a Short and Easy 
Introduction to the Latin Language, Comp Gram- 
mar, Exercises, and Vocabulary. By Professors Axprews 
and Sropparp. 12mo, paper covers, Is. ; cloth, 1s. 6d, 


Cassell’s Lessons in Latin. Being an Ele- 

mentary Grammar of the Latin Language, in a Series of 

and Progressive Lessons ; with numerous Exercises 

for on from English into Latin, and Latin into 

English ; intended especially for those who are desirous of 

learning Latin without a Master. the Rev. J. R. Bearp, 
D.D. 12mo, paper covers, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, 3s. 


Key to Cassell’s Lessons in Latin ; contain- 
ing Translations of all the Exercises. 12mo, paper covers, 
1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


The Latin Reader. Adapted to ‘‘Cassell’s 
Latin Grammar,” consisting of Fables, Mythology, Anec- 
dotes of a yr nomen History, —s = reend Geo- 
graph ; tow a an ai pria' onary. 

2m, dloth 1s. 6d. 7 = 


Cassell’s Latin Exercises, Adapted to An- 
drews and Stoddard’s “ Latin Grammar.” 12mo, cloth, 2s. 


Cassell’s Latin Dictionary. By J. R. Bearp, 


D.D., and C, Bearp, B.A. L Latin- IL 
English-Latin. Complete in 1 Vol., 7s. 6d. pos gees 
bound in leather, 9s. 
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R. rp, D.D. 12mo, in stiff covers, 3s. 6d. ; cloth, 4s. 





The Acts ofthe Apostles in the Original 
GREEK, according to the Text of Augustus Hahn; with 
Notes, and a Lexicon. For the Use of Schools, Colleges, 
and Theolo cal Seminaries. By Joun Owey, D.D. 12mo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 
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Cassell’s Arithmetic for the Young: in- 
cluding the Science of Numbers by Means of Familiar 
Objects, in a Series of Easy Lessons, with copious Directions 

for Teachers, Cloth, Is. 


Cassell’s Elements of Arithmetic : being a 
Companion to Cassell’s Euclid. Edited by Professor Wat- 
race, A.M. Price Is., or 1s. 6d. cloth. 


Key to Cassell’s Arithmetic: containing 
swers to all the Questions in the above Work. Price 4d., 
in a convenient size for the pocket. 


Cassell’s Elements of Algebra; or, the 


Science of Quantity. A companion volume to the Euclid 
and Arithmetic. Edited by Professor Watiacs, A.M. 
Price 1s., paper covers; or Is. 6d. cloth. 


Cassell’s Shilling Euclid ; or, the First Six 
Books, with the eventh and Twelfth, of EUCLID. 
Edited by Professor Wautace, A.M., of the Glasgow Uni- 
versity, and Collegiate Tutor of the University of London. 
Price 1s. stiff covers; or 1s. 6d. cloth.—60,000 Copies of this 
cheap and admirable little work have been sold. 


Key to Cassell’s Euclid: containing the 
munciations of all the Propositions and Corollaries in Cas- 
sell’s Edition. Price 4d., in a convenient size for the Pocket. 


ATLASES AND MAPS. 
Cassell’s Complete Folio Atlas, of 260 


Coloured Maps. Price, in paper b Two Guineas. Bound 
in half roan, 50s. : in half morocco, Three Guineas. 


Cassell’s British Atlas, of 122 Maps. 
Sound see” in paper boards, One Guinea. Strongly half 


Cassell’s Folio General Atlas, of 60 Maps. 


Price, in paper boards, Half-a-Guinea. Strongly if. 
bound, 18s. s 
Cassell’s Folio County Atlas, of 50 


Maps. Price, in paper boards, Half-a-Guinea. Strongly half 
bound, 18s, 


Cassell’s Railway Atlas, of 20 Folio 
Maps. Price ds. 


Cassell’s Oriental Atlas, of 36 Folio 


aps. Price, in paper boards. 8s. Strongly bound, 15s. 


Cassell’s Colonial Atlas, of 30 Folio 


Maps. Price, in paper boards, 8s. Strongly half bound, 15s. 


Cassell’s Indian Atlas, consisting of 15 
Folio Divisional Maps of India. Price, in a wrapper, 3s. 6d. 


Cassell’s Emigrant’s Atlas, of 14 Folio 
Maps of Colonies and Places of especial interest to the Emi- 
grant. Price, in a wrapper, 2s. 6d. 
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Cassell’s Great of London, in 9 Double 
Sheets, Schle 9 inches to the Mile, 4s. 6d. ; Mounted on 
Canvas, with Rollers, Coloured and Varnished, 12s. ; 
Mounted on Canvas, and folded in a Cloth Case, 12s.; 
Coloured and varnished, and Mounted on Canvas, with 
puseee Sering Rack and Mahogany Head-box, gold let- 
tered, 25s. 


Environs of London, in 8 Sheets. Price 
2s.; Mounted on Canvas, with Rollers and Varnished, 
7s. 6d. ; Mounted on Canvas, and folded in Cloth Case, 9s. ; 
Coloured and Varmshed, and Mounted on Can with 
i gf Spring Rack, and Mahogany Head-box, gold let- 
ered, 15s. 


Cassell’s Pocket County Maps, folded in 


a neat Wrapper, price 4d. each. 


These Maps are wrought out with such laborious fulness 
and ezecteuse, that they present the most complete delineation 
of the British Isles ever pu ; and so full Fetailed, indeed, 
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